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B® CAUSE the bitter winds are out, 
And the mellow days of autumn gone— 

Because the storm-fiends run and shout 

And scrawl red fingers on the dawn, 


Should we lose hope, and weeping say, 

‘© Our joy is bid ’neath the drift on the lawn; 
And love was buried yesterday, 

And the tender mercy of God withdrawn’’? 


Nay, nay, for the very winds that blow 
Heavy with death will come again 
With April music, and none will know 

That life held ever a tear or a pain. 


The lilac that sways so naked today, 
With twisted arms to the sunless sky, 
Will see spring coming the same old way, 

And shake out her green leaves merrily. 


So heart, my heart, though today -be drear, 
And joy be burdened with doubt awhile, 
Know that God holds you a smile and a tear, 
And tomorrow, perchance, you will see him and smile. 


Written for The Congregationalist by 


THEODORE ROBERTS 
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4OMAN’S BUARD PRAYER MEETING 


CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, MARCH 26 

Miss Nathalie Lord read without comment 
the account of our Lord’s last sufferings, 
leaving the story, as she said, to make its 
own impression. Miss Child asked special 
prayer for India, for those suffering from pes- 
tilence and famine and for the missionaries 
and their work. Letters had been received 
within the last two weeks from Ahmedaagar, 
telling of special needs in the girls’ school 
there. The advance in the price of grain 
would make it impossible to carry on the 
school with the money granted in ordinary 
times, even if the missionaries in charge 
should put all their salaries into the school 
fund, as they had done for a few months past. 


The Congregationalist 





Unless help should reach them some of the 
pupils must be sent to their homes, and p«1- 
haps to starvation. Economy had been prac- 
ticed to the last point, there not being even a 


clothing for the night, nor protection from the 
damp earth floor and from cold while they | 
slept. Miss Child testified to the fine work | 
done in this school, at present in charge of 
Miss Emily Bissell and Miss Moulton, and ia 
other departments of Christian effort in Ab 
mednagar. Prayers were asked for Miss Nu 
gent, who bas been most efficient as the heal 
of this school and who is now in this country 
on account of impaired health, and for Miss 
Stockbridge in her work in the Hindu girls’ 
schools and with the Bible women in the | 
homes of the people. Some description was | 
given of the peculiar customs that form such 
barriers to the progress of the gospel amoi g 
them. All these missionaries, also Mrs. Bi:- 
sell, in charge of a district avd instructing 
Bible women, Mrs. James Smith, who hs 
recently returned after a brief visit in the 
home land, and the various lines of effsrt 
were included in the fervent prayers which 
were offered, led by Mrs. Miron Winslow, 
Mrs. Thompson, Miss Susan N. Brown, Miss 
Fay and Mrs. Strong. : 

Mrs. Kellogg spoke of the superabundaut 
mercy and blessing which we enjoy as the in- 
tended means of extending blessing to otheis 
that God’s way may be known among the na- 
tions, ani in connection with the limited 
activity of Christian people quoted the Afri- 
can chief, who said it was “so late,” be had 
80 many times promised his people that 
teachers should be sent to them and none 
had appedred. The lesson drawn frow this 
thought was, ‘‘ We must have more givers.” 








POND’s EXTRACT gives sure relief from pain, fe- 
fuse imitations of the genuine. 





A CHANCE OF TopAy.—In another part of this | 
paper there is a strikivg and most practical dem- | 
onstration of the effect uf the election excitement 
on present prices. Every one of our readers will 
admit that so staple an article as furniture ought 
to be little affected by election excitement. Yet 
this is far from the facts. Io another column will 
be seen an advertiseaent of a $60 sideboard, which 
is offered by the Paine Furnituce Co. at $38. This 
is what the excitement of election can do for prices | 





TOBRS TO WasSHINGTON AND OLD Point COMFORT, | 
—Royal Blue Line personally conducted tours March 
26, April 2 and 20, and May 4. Parties leaving 
April 2 and May 4 spend five days in Wasbington, 
rate $27 from Boston. Tours of March 26 aud April 
20 spend three and one half days in Wo)shington 
and one day at Old Point Cotofert and Fortress 
Monros, rate from Boston $29.50. Tickets cover 
every expense, including accommodations at best 
hotels, side trip to Mt. Vernon, visit to Philadelphia 
and privilege of stop-over io New York. Pro 
portionate rates from other points ia New England 
Independent tickets good any date at redaced rates. 
Illustrated itinerary on application to A. J. Sim- 
mons, N. KE. A , 211 Washington St., Beaton. 


A POINT TO RBMEMBER.—If you wish to purify your 
blood you should take a medicine which cures blood 
diseases. The record of cures by Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
proves that this is the best medicine for the blood ever 
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It is a Book Store in the best 


and most complete sense, that 
carries at all times a comprehen- 
sive stock, adapted to special and 
general needs. 
Store for practical people. A place 
where Books are sold like other 


A practical Book 


merchandise at proper profits and least prices. 
A large stock of Easter Cards, Emblems and Booklets. 
proper supply of soap and towels, a change <!_ Also Bibles, Prayer Books and manuals of devotion. 


POPULAR BOOKS—POSITIVE BARGAINS 


The Lotus €lassies. Library edition of 
famous books. 20 titles. 16mo. Regu- 
larly 75c.; our price, 30c. a vol. 

The Escutcheon Series. Handsomely bound 
aud illustrated. 24 titles. 12me, Our 
prica, 503. a vol. 

The DeNovo Library. Prettily bound, 
stamped in silver and colors, About 50 


WORKS OF STANDAR 


Dickens. Complete works, over 200 illus- 
traticns on steel and wood. 15 vols. 
Pablisher’s price $15; our price $7.75. 

Victer Hugo. Edition de Luxe, 13 vols. 
Publisher’s price $20; our price $9. 

Thackeray. Complete works, 200 illustra 
tions from designs by the author and 
others. 10 vols. Publisher’s price $10; 
our price $5 25 

Cooper’s Novels and Tales, with frontis 
piece illustration to each, 32 vole. Pub 
lisher’s price $16; our price $8.75. 

Bulwer Lytton. Complete works, 21 full 





titles. 16mo. Regularly 50c.; our price, 
18c. a vol. 

The Exquisite Series. Bound in half calf 
and illustrated. 42 titles. 16mo. Our 
price, 50c. a vol. 

The Roxburgh Classics. Well bound, seal 
morocco back, cloth sides, gilt top. 85 
titles. 12mo. Regularly $1 25; our price, 
5c. a vol. 


D AUTHORS IN SETS 


page illustrations. 15 vols. Publisher’s 
price $13; our price $7.75. 

Carlyle. Complete with etchings, photo- 
etchings and wood engravings. 10 vols. 
Publisher’s price $10; our price $5.75, 

Dumas’ Romances. Forty-eight full page 
illustrations from original designs. 12 
vols. Publizsher’s price $12; our price 
$6 75. 

George Eliot. Complete works, including 
all her Novels, Tales, Essays and Poems, 
60 full page illustrations. 8 vols, Pub- 
lisher’s price $8; our price $4.75. 


JOHN WANAMAKER, 


Formerly A. T. Stewart & Co., Broadway, 4th Ave., 9th and 10th Sts., N. Y. 





Hotels and Travel 








Going” EQROPE > 


H. GAZE & SONS (Ltd ) 


The Universal Tourist Agts. (Est. 1841), will send 


ont 30 ESCORTED PARTIES 


Of the highest class. Programme free. INDE 
PENDENT TICKETS issued fer any desired tour. 
Estimates furnished, Choicest berths on all steam- 
ship lines to and from EURO?WE secured. TOUR 
IST GAZETTE- POST FREE, gives details 


W.H. EAVES, New England Agent, 
201 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 








Summer Cruise 
‘ LAND 3. MIDNIGHT SUN. 


ICELAND, NORWAY, SWEDEN, DEN- 
MARK, FINLAND, RUSSIA, 
BY THE 


AMERICAN S. S. ‘‘ OHIO,” 


Sailing from New York June 26. 
Duratioa of Cruise 70 days. 
Price of passage, it cluding side trips, 8175 and up- 
wards. Send for full information and pamphlet to 


International Navigation Company, 
6 Bowling Green, New York. 


The St. Denis, 


BROADWAY AND ELEVENTH STREET, 
NEW YORK 





Opposite Grace Church, 


EUROPEAN PLAN. 


produced, Hood's Sarsapariila cures the mest stubborn | 


cases and it is the medicine for you totake if your blood 
is impure. 





Hoop’'s PILLS are the best after-dinner pill; assist 
digestion, cure headache, 25 cents 


| ‘There isan atmosphere of home c mfort and hosp: 
| table treatment at the St. Denis which is rarely me: 
with in a public house. and which insensibly draws yot 








there as often as you turn your face toward New York ' 


Hotels and Travel 
ANNUAL EUROPEAN TOURS 


Limited party, personally conducted by Prof. CAMILLE 
THURWANGER, now forming, 31 Pierce Bldg., Boston. 


EUROPEAN TOURS 
15th Wear. Terms reasonable. Parties 
limited. Conducted by 
DR. & MRS. H. S. PAINE, Glens Falis, N. Y. 














VACATION TRIP TO EUROPE, 


ENGLAND, NORWAY, SWEDEN, DENMARK, GERMANY 
SWITZERLAND, and FRANCE. Carefully planned: fine 
accommodations; party limited; two conductors; six- 
teentu season. For programme, with full information 
address Prof. H. B. RICHARDSON, Amherst, Mass 


KIMBALL’S TOURS 
in Europe (9th season). Limited party sails June 2% 
Moderate price, comprehensive route. Address 
EDWIN C. KIMBALL, 56 Summer St., Boston 








Ideal with 250 miles Coaching. 
The sth TOUR Limited Private Party. 


in Europe. Also Shorter Tours, at very low cost ; 
REV. HENRY A. TODD, A. M., Corona (L. L.), N. Y. 


Yar 1 Nd YT T - ww 
PASSACONAWAY INN. 
YORK CLIFFS, MAINE. Opens June Ist. 
ROBERT MURRAY, Manager. 
FURNISHED COTTAGES FOR RENT. 

New York Office, 203 Broadway. 











2 Religious Notices 


Religious and ecclesiastical notices, addresses of ministers. 
etc., published under this heading at ten cents a line. 





AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 
St., New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object. to 
improve the moral and social condition of seamen. Sus 
tains chaplains and missionaries; promotes temperance 
homes and boarding houses in leading seaports at 
home and abroad; provides libraries for outgoing ves- 
sels; publishes the Sailor's Magazine, Seamen’s Friend 
and Life Boat. 

Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct to 
the main office of the Socio, at New York. 

JaMEs W. ELWELL, Presiden: 
Rgv. W. C. STITT. Secretary 
W. C, STURGES, 7reasurer. 
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Chandler &Co. 


NEW 
Organdies 
NEW 
Lawns 


NEW 


Challies 


. NEW 
Dimities 
NEW 
Ginghams 


Chandler &Co. 


WINTER ST., BOSTON. 


SPENCERIAN PENS 


WRITE WELL WEAR LONG 
ONCE TRIED ALWAYS USED 


Samples sent on receipt of 
return postage — 2 cents. 


















Estas.isHeo 1860 








THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
4 Ashburton Pl., Boston, Mass.; New York, N. Y.; 
Chicago, [ll.; and Los’ Angeles, Cal. 100 paged 
Agency Manual free EVERETT O. Fisk & Co. 


DIVINITY SCHOOL 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


An Undenominational School of Theology. 


The School has twelve instructors connected with 
several different denominations. 

Only college graduates eligible for the degree of B.D. 

Elective courses cover seventy-nine bours a week. 

Courses in Harvard College are open without charge. 
amen opportunities are offered for post-graduate 

udy. 

Of the 58 graduates and Resident Graduates of the 
last three years, 4 are still in the School, 2 are Profes- 
sors, 2 are preaching in Baptist Churches. 2 in charches 
of the Disciples of Christ, 5 in Methodist, 13 in Ortho- 
dox Congregational, 6 in Presbyterian, and 17 in 
Unitarian churches, 


Tuition Fee, 8150 per year. 


For further information address ROBERT 8. MORISON, 
Secretary of the Faculty, Cambridge, Mass. 
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(Notice this today. This Ad. may not appear aguin.) 


$100 | GIVEN 
GOLD AWAY 


Who can form the greatest number of words from the 
letters in RELIABILITY? You can make twenty or 
more woras, we feel sure, and if you do you will receive 
a good reward, Uo rot use any letter more times than 
it appears in the word. Use no language except Eng- 
lish. Words spelled alike but with different meaning, 
can be used but once, Use any dictionary. Pronouns, 
nouns, verbs, sdverbs, prefixes, suffixes, adjectives, 
proper nouns allowed. Anything that is a legitimate 
word will be allowed. Work it out in this manner: 
Rat, let, lye, lie, liable, bit, bite, bet, bat, ete. Use 
these words in your list. The publishers of WOMAN’s 
WORLD AND JENNESS MILLER MONTHLY will pay 
#20.00 in gold to the person able to make the largest list 
of words from the letters inthe word RELIAKILITY; 
$10.00 for the second; £500 for the third; $5.00 for the 
fourth; and $2.00 each for the thirty next largest lists, 
The above rewards are given free and without consid- 
eration for the purpose of attracting attention to our 
handsome woman’s magazine, thirty-six pages, 144 long 
columns, finely illustrated, and a!! ori. inal matter, long 
and sbort stories by the best authors; price $1.00 per 
year. To enter the contest. it is necessary for you to 
send 25 cents in stamps or silver for a three months’ 
trial subscription with your list of words, and every 
person sending the 25 cents and a list of twenty words 
or more is guaranteed an extra present, by return mail 
(in addition to the magazice), of a 188-page book, 
* Treasure Island.”’ by Robert Louis Stever son, a fas- 
cinating story of love and thrillirg adventure. Satis 
faction guaranteed in every case or money refunded, 
Lists should be sent at once, and not later than May 15. 
The names and addresses of successful contestants 
will be printed in June issue, published in May. Our 
publ'cation has been established ten years. We refer 
you to any mercantile a,ency for our standing. Make 
your list now. Address WOMAN'S WORLD PUB. CO., 
225-6-7 Temple Court Building, N. Y. City. 


Grand 
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Mr. Moody in Cincinnati 464 make. Handsome ebonized case, but 
The Boulevard Church, Denver, and the Church little used. Easily worth $600 ; special 
Building Society 464 | price, $450, $25 down and $10 per month. 
Weekly Register 470| Many other bargains. Ask us about 
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AND BOSTON RECORDER 
The Recorder founded 1816: The Congregationalist, 1849 


Published every Thursday, 

At 1 Somerset Street, corner of Beacon Street. 
“BB Copy, 6 CENTS. PER YEAR IN ADVANOR, $3.00, 
Two YEARS IN ADVANOE, $5.00; Five YEARS, $10.00. 

Irv PAYMENT I8 DELAYED, $3.50 PER YEAR. 

ONE OLD AND ONE NEW SUBSORIPTION, $5.10. 

CLUB OF FIVE, ONE AT LEAST BEING NEW, $10.0. 


On Trial, 6 Months, $1.00; 3 Months, 25 cents. 


RECEIPTS for subscriptions are indicated by the date 
of expiration following the subscriber’s address, as 
printed upon the paper. Ifa special receipt is wanted 
a stamp should be sent with remittance. 

DIBCONTINUANCES.—In accordance with the almost 
universal wish of our subscribers, papers are con- 
tinued until there is a specific order to stop. In con- 
nection with such an order all arrearages must be 

id. An order of discontinuance can be given at any 
ime, to take effect at the expiration of the subscrip- 
tion. 

ADVERTISING RATES.—25 cents per agate line each in- 
sertion, 14 Jines to the inch; 11% inches to the column. 
Discounts according to amount of contract. 

BEADING NOTICES, leaded nonpareil, % cents per 
line, each insertion, net. f 








W. L. GREENE & CO., Proprietors, Boston 


Entered as second-classmail. Composition by Thomas Todd 





ANDOVER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 


Andover, Massachusetts. 


Besides the usual courses in Hebrew, Greek, Theology, 
History and Homiletics, there are elective courses inthe 
History of Religions the t hilosophy of Religion, Social 
Ethics, History of Missions, ard semitic lar guages. 

Honorary and vastoral Scholarships and Foreign Fel 
lowships are awarded, 

Semipnaty year opens Sept. 22, 1897. For catalogues 
and information apply to 

Prof. GEORGE HARRIS, Andover, Mags, 


7 





T FOR BUSINESS 
We teach Book 
keeping, Business Forms, Pen- 


manship, Com’! Law, Letter 
Writing, Arithmetic, Short 
- 


good paying position. 

years’ success. Highly en-Fm@- 
-dorsed. It will pay you. Try —2 

it. Catalog free, BRYANT & 

Trial lesson toed 42 College Bi 


WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG LADIES. 

| Regular and elective courses,literary, scientific,class- 

| feal. Pupils also fitted for advanced courses in leading 

colleges. Excellent advantages in artand music. Fine 

| library, laboratory, observatory, gymnasium, bowling 
alley, outdoor sports, careful physical training. Perfect 
sanitary arrangements. Best home influences. Beau- 

| tifully situated, 28 miles from Boston 

| 62d year. Summer term, April 8, 1897. Illustrated 
prospectus. Address 

| MISS A. E. STANTON, Principal, Norton, Mass. 





z-, Buffalo, 
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MINISTERS’ 
LIBRARIES 


On the Installment Plan. 


Every minister needs fresh new books. 
They are his intellectual food. Without 
their stimulus he gets rusty, monotonous 
and dull. We have the books he wants, 
and are receiving, week by week, the best 
works from all the leading publishers. 

Our catalogue gives net prices on sev- 
eral thousand of the most popular reli- 
gious, theological and standard books. 
We send it free. We sell at low whole- 
sale rates $50.00 worth of books for $5.00 
down and $5.00 a month; or $100.00 
worth for $10.00 down and $10.00 a 
month, to any pastor in good standing. 


The Congregational Bookstore, 


Beacon and Somerset Sts., Boston. 


“‘The Prince of Life,” prepared by J. 2. 


fa. furrey. isa beauts- 
ful service for Sunday Schools, containing Respon- 
sive Readings. interspersed with appropriate 
songs. Price,5 ceuts per single copy 


A SPECIAL CIRCULAR 


Containing a list of our large and 
varied stock of music for Easter 


will be sent free on application. 

The new music for 1897 #s exceptionally 
fine, including in addition to the pubtica- 
tion above named, splendid solos and 
d_ets, and fine anthems for the chor 
Among the composers represented are 
G W. Marston, E. Marzo, C. A, Havens 
G. F. Root and others. 

CANTATAS FOR SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 


Flower Praise (0c). Festival of the 
Fiowers (0c). Under the Palms (30c), 
THE MUSICAL VISITOR 
for March will contain a supplement of Easter 
\ethems. Price, 15 cents. 


THE JOHN CHURCH COMPANY, 


CINCINNATI, NEW YORK. * "icaGo. 


Sacred Songs No. I. 
By Ira D. Sankey, Jas. MceGranahan, Geo. C. Stebbins. 


This exceptionally fine collection is 
used by Mr. Moopy and Mr. SANkEY 
in all their meetings. Mr. Moody says 
it is the best book he ever used. 


SACRED SONGS NO. 1 


has won its way to popular favor more 
rapidly than any song book ever issued. 


Over 100,000 Copies Sold in Three Months! 
#25 per 100, in boards; add 5 cts. 


each, if ordered by mail. Get a copy and try it. 
If your bookseller cannot furnish it, send to Publishers. 


THE BICLOW & MAIN CO. 
Chicago House, 215 Wabash Ave. 76 E. 9th St., N. ¥. 




















Subscribers’ Wants. 


Notices under this heading, not exceeding five lines (eight 
words to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. 
Additional lines ten cents each per insertion. 





Charch Position (Music). An Organist and Di- 
rector, of year’s experience, desires a church position, 
Best of testimonials. Address W. G. Reynolds, 624 
Selby Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 


New York Shopping Agency. Purchasing of 
every description done free. Superior advantages 
offered, House furnishing a speciaity. Will chaperon 
peopie when in town on shopping expeditions. For cir- 
cular and references address manager, Mrs. Kimball, 
172 West 95th St., New York, 


= Wanted—a Christian young woman as working 
housekeeper in a small family. Must be economical 
and a good cook. F. Y. Orcutt, 41 Bowdoin Avenue, 
Dorchester. 


Weanted—a practical New England woman as work- 
ing housekeeper on farm owned by single gentleman, 
near New York. Good butter maker. Address “ Fran- 
al care The Congregationalist, Bible House, New 

ork. 








IT WILL SERVE THE INTERESTS OF ALL CON- 
CERNED IF, IN CORRESPONDENCE SUGGESTED 
BY ANNOUNCEMENTS IN OUR ADVERTIS- 
ING COLUMNS, MENTION IS MADE OF THE 
FACT THAT THE ADVERTISEMENT WAS SEEN 
IN THE CONGREGATIONALIST. 
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yimpadverbs, nouns, adjec- 

! tives, plurals, allowed. 
Words spelled alike, but having different meanings, 
count as one word, Use any standard dictionary. 
All legitimate English words count. Proper nouns, ] 
prefixes, suffixes, obsolete and foreign words do not 
count, Work it out as follows: Pole, man, men, ete. 

Our Offer,.—We will pay @®100 for the largest 
list, $50 for the second largest, $25 for the third, $10 
each for the next five, $5 each for the next ten, and 

1 each for the next twenty-five. That is to say we 
will divide among forty-three contestants the aggre 
gate sum of $300, according to merit. Don't you 
think you could be one of the forty-three? TRY IT, 

Our Purpose.—The above rewards for mental 
effort are given free and without consideration for 
the purpose of attracting attention to MODES, by 
May Manton, the most popular up-to-date Fashion 
Magazine in the world. Its 36 pages, replete witb 
beautiful illustrations of the latest styles in ladies , 
misses’ and children’s garments, make it a real 
necessity in every household; the Designs and Fash 
ion Hints, being by May Manton, render it invalu- 
able as an absolutely reliable Fashion Guide. 

Our Conditions.—You must send with your list 
of words, in one fully prepaid package, 25 cents 
(stamps or silver) for a Three Months’ Trial Suo 
scription to MoDES 

Our Extra tInducement.—Every person sending 
25 cents and a list of 15 words or more, will, in addi 
tion to a three months’ subscription, receive by re- 
turn mail a pattern of this stylish shirt watst No. 
7009 (illustrated above), in any size from 32 to 44-in 

Our Aim.—The present monthly circulation ot 
MopeEs exceeds 150,000. We aim to make 1t 200 006 

This contest will close May 15th next so the 
names of successful spellers may be published in 
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will be prepared on the life beyond 

death. In recent years this subject, 
in pu’pit discourses, has mainly been lim- 
ited to that anniversary. Intense interest 
in the present life has obscured the vision 
of the church into the hereafter. But 
thoughtful men are beginning to turn anew 
to the problems of the future world, and 
questions concerning it in the popular mind 
are pressing more earnestly for answer. 
One sign of this is Dr. George A. Gordon’s 
recent volume on Immortality and its cor- 
dial reception. Another is the series of 
twelve addresses just finished on the same 
general subject, given on Sunday afternoons 
by eminent scholars at the University of 
Chicago. Elsewhere we note that ministers 
are discussing the doctrine of immortality 
as it appears in the works of great poets. 
This reviving interest in the future life is 
most welcome. Without it ideals dwindle, 
courage fails, sin loses its hatefulness, love 
fades and falters. Many Christians, even, 
have been so eager to exalt and ennoble the 
present life that they have practically di- 
vorced it from the future, to find ite gran- 
deur shrink and shrivel, they know not why. 
New emphasis on that which is immortal in 
every human being will give new dignity to 
all Christian service. And faith will find 
no stable thing to grasp, in reaching into 
the hereafter, other than what it finds in 
Jesus Christ. Other men have had visions 
of heaven and hell. Literature is rich with 
dreams and hopes of the one and fears of 
the other. But only Jesus Christ has 
brought life and immortality to light, and 
only those who know him are sure of eter- 
nal life. ‘‘ He that hath the Son hath the 
life. He that hath not the Son hath not the 
life,” 


\ Easter approaches many sermons 


Some of the facts in Prof. Williston 
Walker’s instructive paper read at last 
week’s meeting of the Boston Congregational 
Club ought not to slip from memory until 
they set a train of thought in motion. In 
1760, said he, there were 483 pastors in 
active service in New England; of these 456 
had been trained at Harvard, Yale or 
Princeton, leaving less than 6 per cent. who 
had not received what the age deemed an 
adequate training. Of the 1,730 Congre- 
gational ministers who died between Jan. 1, 
1875, and Dec. 31, 1895, 488 were not 
college graduates, i. ¢., 28 per cent., and 493 
without seminary training, i. ¢., 29 per cent. 
In 1894 124 graduated from our seminaries, 
while 234 were ordained to the Congre- 
gational ministry. If every member of 
every Senior Class in all our Congregational 
seminaries had not merely graduated, but 
been ordained to the Congregational minis- 
try, for the last twenty-one years (which is 
far from the case), there would still be 1,724 
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names of those added to our ministry during 
that period who never graduated at a 
Congregational seminary. Dr. Walker ven- 
tured the conjecture that one-half of those 
added to our ministry in the last twenty 
years had not had what we deem, in theory 
at least, an adequate training for its work. 
These carefully digested statistics indicate 
a serious lowering of the estimate in which 
the denomination holds an educated -minis- 
try. We doubt, however, if the showing is 
any better for other denominations, 


One of our most cultivated laymen, who 
listened to the addresses of the theological 
professors at the Boston Club, while admit- 
ting the justice of their contentions in be- 
half of an educated ministry, says that in his 
opinion the seminaries sometimes have them- 
selves to blame because of the apparent pref- 
erence by the churches for partially trained 
men over those who have received a suit- 
able education. The atmosphere of a divin- 
ity school, this layman thinks, is apt to be 
unfavorable to the development or the 
spiritual life. Theology is approached as 
a science would be, and so much strength 
being necessarily expended upon criticism 
and investigation the men have little time 
and inclination left for real soul culture. 
Under these circumstances it is not sur- 
prising that some churches select for their 
leaders men of large, warm hearts, even 
though they may not have had the training 
of the schools. We commend the kindly 
criticism of the layman, which in our judg- 
ment also has much force, to the attention 
of our seminary professors, 


Brooklyn Congregationalists are su fii- 
ciently devoted to the cause of church ex- 
tension to give to the subject an entire 
meeting of their club. The speeches at the 
gathering last week, by prominent pastors 
of the city, reveal an ercouraging realiza- 
tion of local problems, as well as a disposi- 
tion to meet them by a strong union move- 
ment. Both Dr. Abbott and Dr. Behrends 


‘professed hearty adherence to Congrega- 


tionalism and believe that its churchesshould 
be wisely multiplied. Dr. R. J. Kent, the 
new superintendent of the local church ex- 
tension society, felt that from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific there was no better field for 
advancing Congregationalism than greater 
New York. His was a clarion call to move 
forward in the face of apparent obstacles, 
to confide in the divine mission of Congre- 
gationalism, and act accordingly. One of 
his practical suggestions was to begin with 
the children in the Sunday schools of New 
York and Brooklyn and educate them to 
believe in church extension and make them, 
in their small way, givers to the cause from 
their very childhood. We are glad to learn 
that last Sunday Dr. Behrends’s church 
raised nearly $2,000 for this cause. 


Speaking of church extension, the organ- 
ization of the new church in Pittsfield—the 
Pilgrim Memorial, which is described in 


Number 13 


our news columns this week—deserves to 
be noted. Here is one of the small cities 
in our own State, possessing already three 
well-established Congregational churches, 
that is awake to the opportunities which 
its normal growth presents. So few new 
churches are founded in the East that an 
addition to our number which represents 
so much wise aggressiveness as this new 
field in Pittsfield is to be welcomed. We 
recall no other comparable to it within two 
or three years save the Leyden, at Brook- 
line. The mother church, the First, be- 
sides giving a number of its own members, 
went so far as to yleld to its pastorate Mr. 
Calkins, who only a few months ago was 
summoned to be assistant pastor at the 
First Church. We mark also the simplicity 
of the declaration of faith, which declares 
that the only Scriptural qualification for 
church membership is a heart regenerated 
through a personal faith in Jesus Christ 
and a godly life. For testimony the church 
approves and intends to teach the doctrines 
and practices of the apostolic, primitive 
and evangelical churches substantially as 
set forth in the Apostles’ and Nicene Creeds 
and in the summary of the Burial Hill dec- 
laration of faith. But the only bond of 
union and condition of fellowship is love 
and loyalty to Christ and the covenant with 
him and one another. This minimizing of 
explicit declarations on successive points 
of theology and this emphasizing of the ex- 
periential side of Christianity are signifi- 
cant tokens of the trend of the time. 


The efforts made by the Home Missionary 
Society.through the Howard Roll of Honor 
and by the American Missionary Associa- 
tion through the Jubilee Fund have not 
succeeded in canceling their debts. The debt 
of the American Board was wiped out last 
year, but its receipts have decreased s0 
much during the months of the current year 
already passed that unless a large gain is 
made during the next five months it is dif- 
ficult to see how its appropriations can be 
met without incurring another debt. The 
work of our three largest benevolent soci- 
eties will be seriously hampered unless their 
obligations can be provided for. If each 
of them at the same time appeals to the 
churches to pay a large debt, in addition to 
regular contributions, there wil] be great 
danger of discouragement ard failure. We 
do not wonder that the Eastern committee 
appointed at the A, M. A, meeting last Oc- 
tober to aid in raising its debt finds the 
situation perplexing. At a recent session 
held in Boston, after canvassing the matter 
carefully, this committee agreed that it 
would be wise for that society to make an 
effort, when a suitable time arrives, con- 
jointly with the otber societies, to raise the 
amount needed by them all to cancel their 
indebtedness. The members of this co-op- 
erating committee, Rev. Henry Fairbanks 
of St. Johnsbury, Vt., Rev. Arthur Little, 
D. D., of Dorchester, Rev. Wallace Nutting, 
D. D., of Providence, and Rev. H. P. Dewey 
of Concord, N. H., are men of discretion an‘ 
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jnflaence. Their conclusions will have much 
weight. There are serious difficulties in 
the way of such a joint effort, but the sit- 
uation is a very serious one, and some ac- 
tion will be imperative before long or our 
missionary work must be greatly reduced. 


aor 


THE BRADFORD MANUSORIPT 

Some time ago, at Senator Hoar’s sugges- 
tion, the Massachusetts Historical Society 
passed a resolution requesting Ambassador 
Bayard to make an effort to secure the re- 
turn to the United S:ates of the original 
manuscript of Gov. William Bradford’s 
Brief History of Plymouth Plantations. 
This most valuable work has been for a 
long time in the library of Lambeth Palace 
in London, the official dwelling of the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. A considerable por- 
tion of its history is blank. Handed down 
by the author to his descendants, it passed 
from hand to hand until in the time of the 
Revolution it was in the Prince Library in 
the tower of the Old South Church in this 
city. Then it disappeared. Apparently 
some one who appreciated its great value 
carried it back to England. How it found 
its way into the Lambeth library is un- 
known. But it is sow many years since 
certain extracts from the manuscript in the 
library were recognized as identical with 
passages known to have been quoted from 
the original. This, of course, led to a 
search and comparison, and the identity of 
the manuscript in the library was estab- 
lished, both by internal evidence and by 
notes upon its pages. 

The attempt to secure its return to this 
country has been made once or twice be- 
fore, but in vain. This time the request 
of the Massachusetts Historical Society, 
warmly indorsed by other historical soci- 
eties, by Senator Hoar and other eminent 
men, and by our Government, has been 
favorably heard. Mr. Bayard’s personal 
relations with the ecclesiastical as well as 
the civil authorities in England have been 
so cordial that no more fortunate advocate 
of the American claim could have been 
chosen. When he made his request the 
Archbishop of Canterbury at once replied 
that, although it would be necessary to se- 
cure the consent of the permanent author- 
ities of the diocese of London, he personally 
was quite willing to do all in his power to 
secure the desired result. News has just 
come that these authorities have readily 
yielded their consent, upon condition that a 
certified copy of the manuscript be placed 
in the Lambeth library in the place of the 
original, and that, should Englishmen de- 
sire access to the original for any worthy 
purpose, it be granted. These reasonable 
conditions of course will be complied with, 
and the manuscript will immediately be re- 
turned to this country. 

It is- understood that it will be taken to 
Plymouth and be placed with the other 
relics of the first settlers which compose 
the unique and priceless collection in Pil- 
grim Hall, Certainly this is the most ap 
prepriate disposition of it, but, if our im 
pression be correct that Pilgrim Hall is not 
fire proof, precautions should be taken first 
for the proper protection of this invaluable 
manuscript. Indeed, there are many other 
unique and precious historical treasures in 
the Plymouth collection which should not 
be exposed to the least risk. 

Inasmuch as several editions of the work 
have been published, notably Messrs. Hough- 
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ton, Mifflin & Co.’s beautiful facsimile edi- 
tion, within a year, no further additions 
from this quarter to the sum of knowledge 
of the Pilgrim Fathers is to be expected. 
But it is extremely appropriate that the 
original should be returned to this country, 
and to the very spot where it was written, 
and where undeniably its author expected 
that it would remain. It is asingular blun- 
der, by the way, to call the manuscript, as 
some journals are terming it, ‘‘ the log of 
the Mayflower.”’ Itis not a !og-book but a 
brief history of the rise of the Pilgrim 
movement, the residence in Holland and the 
first generation of the colony at Plymouth. 
The voyage of the Mayflower fills but a 
scanty space. The courtesy of the English 
authorities in the matter deserves hearty 
recognition, although of course the Ameri 
can claim was entirely just. 





OENTURY SUNDAY 
SOHOOLS 

What will they be and do? The question 
has already begun to be answered. The 
International Lesson Committee are now 
considering plans for courses of study 
covering six years, beginning with 1900. 
Will the scheme which they shall adopt be 
accepted by a large proportion of the Sun- 
day schools of the world? 

Thus far their work has apparently not 
lost ground. Other plans of Bible study 
find favor, and a considerable number of 
Sunday schools, besides classes in a larger 
number, are trying or have tried these plans, 
Many of those who have tried them have 
testified of their value. But most of these 
schools return after a time to the Interna- 
tional lesson system. It has bad much 
criticism, seemingly more abundant within 
the last three or four years. Yet from 
statements made at the recent meeting of 
the Lesson Committee in Philadelphia, it 
would appear that the system was never 
more popular than now. For example, it 
was there stated that of the 981 Baptist 
Sunday schools in New England 957 are us- 
ing the International lessons. Secretary 
Worden of the Presbyterian Board of Pub- 
lication said that over ninety-eight per 
cent. of the Sunday schools of the Presby- 
terian church use these lessons. Similar 
statements came from Methodist bodies and 
from other denominations, warranting the 
inference that at least nine-tenths of the 
Protestant Sunday schools of the United 
States and Canada prefer the International 
Lessons to any others that have yet been 
presented to them. 

With these facts before them it can hardly 
be expected that the new committee will 
venture on a radical departure from a sys- 
tem which has won the field and held it so 
long against all competitors, No one at the 
meeting referred to recommended such a 
step, though suggestions were freely in- 
vited. Many, both in person and by letter, 
presented strong reasons against any such 
step, and among these were not a few of 
long experience and national influence in 
Sunday school work. In two respects, how- 
ever, changes were urged. Several desired 
a separate course of lessons for primary 
classes. Some wished for another course 
for advanced Bible classes. Beside these, a 
few desired that the committee should pre- 
pare supplemental lessons, devotional and 
doctrinal, and not altogether confined to 
the Bible. 

How far the commitee will act on these 
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suggestions remains to be seen. Its mem- 
bers themselves do not yet know. More 
than half of them are entering on their first 
term of service. They have ideas of their 
own and will doubtless make improvements 
on previous courses. But they will hardly 
expect to command universal support or to 
provide for every want of Sunday school 
teachers. Tkey will seek the plan which 
they believe will prove most acceptable to 
the largest number and will leave wide 
latitude for independent lessons by local 
schools and individual teachers, Any scheme 
which aims to be of world-wide use must be 
of the simplest character. Some persons 
will doubtless prefer to prepare their own 
courses of study, while some who will use 
the International lessons will supplement 
them with others. If any plansshould thus 
develop superior to those of the committee, 
the value of such plans will doubtless soon 
be discovered and they will be extensively 
adopted. 

On the whole, it seems to us probable 
that the general plan hitherto pursued will 
be continued. Passages of Scripture cover- 
ing the main portions of Bible history will 
be selected, and lesson writers will make 
such use of these passages 98 they find to 
be most helpful in studying the Bible. It 
is quite possible that the biographical ele- 
ment will be made more prominent than 
hitherto. A separate or a related primary 
course may perh?ps be found feasible. Be- 
yond that any addition would imperil the In- 
ternational system. Prof. M. B. Riddle, in 
a very suggestive letter to the committee, 
summed up the objections t> an advanced 
course, after presenting the arguments in 
its favor, by saying that such a step would 
meet ‘‘the danger of the whole scheme of 
International lessons breaking down from 
its own weight. In America so many good 
enterprises fail from attempting too many 
things that I fear for the result in this case. 
The arrangement of this supplementary 
course would be the hardest task the com- 
mittee have undertaken; it would, if carried 
out, probably provoke vastly more criticism 
than even the present scheme.”’ 


EO 


THE SOUTH AFRIOAN SITUATION 


Trouble evidently is brewing in South 
Africa, The indications are that, unless 
European conditions make it impossible for 
England to engage in a struggle with the 
Transvaal at present, a crisis in that region 
will soon occur. The English are accumu- 
lating material for war near the Transvaal 
frontier, troops are being ordered to South 
Africa from England and India, and it is 
even reported that a considerable force of 
men has been sent into the Transvaal, 
nominally as miners, but actually to stir up 
an insurrection. 

If it be true, as declared, that the Orange 
Free State and the Transvaal have formed 
a federal union, the result will be to almost 
double the forces which the English will 
have to meet. Moreover, they are no mean 
foes. Although they lack discipline they 
are brave and persistent, they will be fight- 
ing in defense of their own soil, and their 
skill with the rifle is proverbial. England 
will have a difficuit task to conquer them. 

Furthermore, although the English miners 
and others in the Dutch territory can be 
depended upon to sympathize with the 
expected invaders, the Dutch in the English 
colonies will generally support the Boers 
with equal zeal. Ties of race and blood will 
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largely determine allegiance. The Datch, 
too, can count upon the moral support of 
Germany, which also undoubtedly stands 
ready to supply material aid so far as this 
can be done surreptitiously. 

The Transvaal government recently has 
taken two extreme measures which indicate 
its sense of the gravity of the situation. 
One is the putting of the judiciary under the 
direct control of the authorities. The other 
is the suppression of the Star and the Critic, 
two Johannesburg journals. Such arbitrary 
procedure seems both unjust and unwise at 
this distance, but the latter step may be 
justified by the conditions, They certainly 
reveal the firmness with which the Boer 
government means to meet threatening 
perils. 

It is a pity that these difficulties are not 
to be settled by arbitration. To do so prob- 
ably would be exceedingly difficult, partly 
because the English and the Boers repre 
sent policies and purposes so radically dif- 
ferent and hostile, and partly because feel- 
ing already runs so high on each side that 
neither people is likely to remain quiet long 
until one has beaten the other thoroughly. 
The Boers probably would conquer British 
South Africa alone easily, and the latter 
with England behind her will not find vic- 
tory easy. But, unless England is so ham- 
pered by difficulties elsewhere as to be un- 
able to exert her real strength, she probably 
will win in the end. The plea of protecting 
Englishmen who are.being wronged is an 
evident pretense. The whole business is the 
more lamentable because England’s prime 
motive plainly is to gain territory in which 
are valuable mines. 


IMPATIENOE WITH GOD'S WAYS 


It is not beautiful or commendable but 
sometimes it is less blameworthy than it 
seems. Of course to oppose one’s own judg- 
ment of what is best to the divine judgment 
is as wicked as it is absurd. But this is 
not deliberately done very often. Some- 
times we are discontented, annoyed and 
perhaps afraid. Evil consequences seem 
destined to result from indicated methods 
of action. We shrink back and hold our- 
selves aloof, or try to, from the plain path 
of duty. Such impatience as this is only to 
be condemned and that sternly. 

But there is an impatience which pro- 
ceeds from the fact that we are puzzled and 
confused. We are willing, so far as we are 
conscious of our own hearts, to do the will 
of God, or to bear it, as the case may be. 
But we want to be assured that it is really 
the divine will which has ordered our cir- 
cumstances, Many a one of us who does 
not question the rightful sovereignty of 
God, nevertheless sometimes feels that—in 
spite of prayers for guidance which had the 
right to expect answer, and of efforts so 
honest and earnest that it seems as if God 
could not consistently allow them to come 
to naught—his best and holiest endeavors 
have accomplished little or nothing. In 
consequence our lives are out of joint and 
comparatively fruitless. Impatience due to 
this cause is peculiarly disheartening and, 
although blameworthy, by no means the 
most culpable. 

Then there is the impatience due to ex- 
cess ef zeal. We want to hurry God. We 
long for immediate answers to prayer and 
rewards for endeavor. We cannot wait for 
the slow movement of events and the grad- 
ual working out of policies. We are so 
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enthusiastic for our Master that we want to 
take from his hands the reins of power and 
urge on the desired consummations at once. 
But that would mean disaster and sorrow. 
He understands this although we may not. 
Yet such impatience, we can well believe, 
is not wholly evil in his sight, mischievous 
although its results often are. 

In either and every case the needed les- 
son is the same—that of simple, sturdy, 
obedient faith in God. Doubtless he so 
often brings us face to face with blank 
walls, so to speak, on purpose to teach us 
that we must stop expecting to understand 
and settle everything for ourselves and be 
content to follow his lead. No other lesson, 
at any rate, is more vitally important to us 
than that. 


— oa 


OURRENT HISTORY 


‘*The Rights of the Many”’ 

It is interesting to note that the majority 
and minority opinions of the Federal Su- 
preme Court in the case of the United States 
versus the Trans-Missozri Freight Associa- 
tion are both very much concerned with 
the duty of so legislating and so interpret- 
ing legislation as to guard the rights of the 
many and restrict the privileges and oppor- 
tunities of the few. And while railway 
Officials and labor leaders are deciding just 
how far-reaching is the scope of the ma- 
jority opinion, and while preparations are 
being made for a prompt hearing of a simi- 
lar case in order that the court may either 
reverse its decision or expound it more defi 
nitely and more weightily, perhaps it may 
be well to call attention to this significant 
fact. For since the income tax decision of 
the court it has been severely condemned 
by individuals and political parties as the 
portion of our body politic least sensitive to 
the demands of social, industrial democracy, 
But now five of the nine justices say of 
trusts: 


A change from stagecoaches and canal boats 
to railroads threw at once a large number of 
men out of employment; changes from hand 
labor to that of machinery, and from operat- 
ing machinery by hand to the application of 
steam for such purpose, leave behind them 
for the time a number of men who must seek 
other avenues of livelihood. These are mis- 
fortunes which seem to be the necessary ac- 
companiment of all great industrial changes. 
... It is wholly different, however, when 
such changes are effected by combinations of 
capital, whose purpose in combining is to 
control the production or manufacture of an 
particular article in the market, and by suc 
control dictate the price at which the article 
shall be sold, the effect being to drive out of 
business all the smal! dealers in the commod- 
ity and to render the public subject to the de- 
cision of the combination as to what price 
shall be paid for the article. Ino this light it 
is not material that the price of an article may 
be lowered. Itisin the power of the combina- 
tion to raise it, and the result in any event is 
unfortunate for the country, by depriving it 
of the services of a large number of small, put 
independent, dealers who were familiar with 
the business and who had spent their lives in 
it, and whosupported themselves and their fam- 
ilies from the smal! profits realized therein. 
Whether they be able to find other avenues 
to earn their livelihood is not so material, be- 
cause it is not for the real prosperity of any 
country that such changes should occur which 
result in transferring an independent business 
man, the head of his establishment, small 
though it might be, into a mere servant or 
agent of a corporation for selling the com- 
modities which he once manufactured or dealt 
in, having no voice in shaping the business 
policy of the company and bound to obey 
orders issued by others. Nor is it for the 
substantial interests of the country that any 
one commodity should be within the sole 
power and subject to the sole will of one 
powerful combination of capital. 


This is exactly the argument that we 
heard Rev. Dr. Washington Gladden use in 
1889 in assailing trusts. The truth the 
court seems to teach is that we have made 
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or can make a fetich of ‘‘ cheapness”; and 
that no one man, even though he be as pious 
or philanthropic as Mr. Rockefeller, can dis- 
tribute the inordinate profits that come from 
monopoly as advantageously or wisely as 
would the many men with moderate profits 
who, but for the monopoly, might still be 
administrators of substantial properties. 
Congressional Action 

The debate in the House on the tariff has 
proceeded relentlessly, not without excit- 
ing episodes and significant utterances, to 
be sure, but still relentlessly toward the 
hour on March 31 when it will be passed 
in substantially the form recommended by 
the Ways and Means Committee. In re- 
sponse to the caustic criticism of the edu- 
cators and artists of the country, there 
already have been some modifications in 
those sections of the bill, but not as many 
as there should be unless we are prepared 
to take the reactionary position that indi- 
viduals seeking information and stimulus 
for the higher intellectual life, and finding 
it in books and pictures made abroad, must 
be taxed because of their aspirations. De- 
bate on the economic aspects of the bill has 
crystallized more about details than prin- 
ciples, more about the effect of the bill in 
fostering trusts than in its effect on our 
Federal revenue. Few have arisen to dis- 
cuss the ethical bearings of the law, or to 
reassert the theories for which Mr. Cleve- 
land stood and held Democracy to for 
twelve years. In fact, the younger men of 
the South, Populists or Democrats, now ac- 
cept protection as a fact if not as a princi- 
ple, and seem bent on securing for their 
section some of its real or alleged benefits. 

The attack on the civil service merit sys- 
tem made by Senators Allen of Nebraska 
and Gallinger of New Hampshire, and par- 
tially indorsed by Senator Hawley of Con- 
necticut, is welcomed by the Civil Service 
Commission, for they are eager to put the 
exact facts before the Senate Committee 
and the country. The law itself is not in 
peril from foes without, but the method of 
its administration by too zealous friends in 
the last Administration is causing some- 
what of a reaction against it now, and there 
is ever the danger that those who gain of- 
fice by the law’s provisions will seek to use 
their united power in shaping legislation 
fostering their own pecuniary interests. 

Senator Hoar’s bill, forbidding kineto- 
scope reproductions of priz® fights in the 
District of Columbia and the Territories, 
has been reported favorably to the Senate 
by the judiciary committee. 
The Arbitration Treaty 

If lateat reports from Washington are to 
be believed the treaty will fail to be rati- 
fied in any form, owing to the opposition 
of some of the newly elected senators who 
have been reckoned as its friends, and de- 
spite the disposition of the Executive to 
pass it in any form, even its original, This 
is disheartening news, for we cannot agree 
with those who prefer to see the treaty fall 
by the way rather than have it pass in an 
amended form, for as reported by the Sen- 
ate Foreign Relations Committee to this 
Senate, though amended, it still had vitality 
and scope enough to make it a far-reaching, 
beneficent act. If it fails to pass in some 
form we shall suffer loss of self respeet and 
reputation abroad, but our friends in Great 
Britain must not be too censorious. Great 
Britain’s official policy toward Crete, her 
present truculent and overbearing attitude 
toward the Transvaal Republic in South 
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Africa and her persistent strengthening of 
naval and military strongholds which 
threaten our shores and boundaries all 
have weight with our legislators—naturally 
and justly, too—and if the treaty fails to 
be ratified it will not be solely because the 
senators are short-sighted or lovers of war. 
Neither will it be, as the British Weekly 
intimates, because they are afraid of arbi- 
tration or because they expect to threaten 
Great Britain with war. It will be because 
they distrust British diplomacy dictated by 
selfish usurera, and because they refuse to 
make any alliance—even one nominally con- 
serving peace—so leng as solemn treaties 
are set aside by Great Britain whenever it 
fosters the interests of those who hold her 
consols or who wish to develop coveted 
foreign territory. When the plain people 
of Great Britain once more dictate her for- 
eign policy then an arbitration treaty with 
Great Britain will be more acceptable to 
our legislators, and will be more likely to 
be ratified. 

The Manitoba Settiement 

The ratification of the Laurier compro 
mise by the Manitoba legislature last week 
puts the Manitoba sectarian school question 
on a basis which may either add to or may 
lessen the complications of Mgr. Merry Del 
Val, the papal delegate to Canada, who ar- 
rived there this week. So faras the Laurier 
ministry is concerned this matter is closed. 
But the other and more important matter of 
the right of Catholics to act with a party 
which is responsible for settling this Mani- 
toba school problem will immediately call 
for some action and formulated policy by 
the papal delegate, as by-elections for fed- 
eral legislators in two Quebec districts come 
off April 13, and the bishop of Three Rivers, 
Mgr. Latileche, is busy coercing his laity 
and dictating what they shall do, namely, 
renounce Liberalism and support the Con- 
servative candidates. In another matter, 
namely, the selection of Cardinal Tasch- 
erean’s successor as Canada’s representative 
in the college of cardinals, the papal dele- 
gate must, whether he will or no, form opin- 
ions and cast his influence. On the whole, 
the papal delegate has no sinecure. 

There are some signs of a renewal of hos- 
tilities between the liberal and ultramon- 
tane factions of the Roman Catholic Church 
in this country, Professor Schroeder of the 
Catholic University at Washington having 
attacked his liberal colleagues and the 
school which they represent in a virulent 
pamphlet; and from Rome come rumors of 
efforts to bring Bishop Keane to trial for 
implied charges against Archbishop Corri- 
gan of New York, 

Japan, Hawaii and the United States 

The law putting Japan on the gold basis 
has passed through Parliament ard gone to 
the Mikado for the ratification which it 
surely will receive. Though there is some 
dissent in the vernacular press and among 
academic bimetallists, the drift of public 
opinion—foreign and native—is with the 
ministry, most of them supporting the step 
as one necessary and timely and part of 
Japan’s inevitable program if she is to be 
the power which her ambition drives her 
ontobe. The Japanese Russian agreement 
respecting Korea shows that Japan has 
gracefully accepted the inevitable and, nom- 
inally at least, acquiesces in virtual Rus- 
sian supremacy. The foreign policy of 
Japan, as set forth by Count Okuma, called 
for conquest of territory in the Pacific by 
process of emigration to strategically situ- 
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ated islands and slow but sure crowding 
out of native populations and present rulers. 
This was sure to bring her into conflict 
with Spain or the United States sooner or 
later, and there are those who think that 
the crisis with respect to Hawaii and the 
United States is near at hand. Among 
those who think so is ex-Secretary of State 
John W. Foster, who visited Hawaii last 
summer. In an address given in Washing- 
ton last week he urged immediate annexa- 
tion of Hawaii by the United States, and 
gave such reasons for his contention as will 
take more than sneers at his motives by the 
Boston Herald to refute. Japanese officials 
here deny that the situation in Hawaii is as 
critical as Mr. Foster implies, and they 
deny any disposition of Japan to extend 
territorially; but facts are facte, and they 
have been set before the Administration in 
such a way by responsible Hawaiian officials 
lately that it is thought that Mr. McKinley 
will soon send a message to Congress urg- 
ing immediate Hawaiian annexation, not by 
treaty but by Congress enacting the same 
in a joint resolution, which already has 
been introduced in the House. 


The Blockade of Crete 

The blockade of Crete continues, but that 
of Greece has not been ordered, for Great 
Britain will not consent toit. It has lasted 
long enough to prove that it will not move 
Greece from her position; that a cordon of 
battleships and detachments of marines 
cannot restore or maintain order in the port 
towns, much less in the interior; that the 
Turkish garrisons are not safe from the 
Cretan attacks even when protected by men- 
of war; and that the only result of the 
blockade thus far has been to encourage 
conflict between Christians and Moslems 
and starve the Christians of the interior. 
This failure has been admitted in a joint 
note of the admirals, in which they frankly 
state that if Greek troops are to be forced 
to withdraw then so must the Turkish. 

The Greek crown prince has started for 
Thessaly to take command in person of the 
Greek forces, and whether his purpose be 
restraint or incitement his departure for 
the front indicates in an unmistakable way 
that Greece will not substantially change 
her position, for she could not if she would. 
The die has been cast, and as we go to press 
war on the frontier of Thessaly impends. 


The United States and the Cretan Blockade 

While it is true that no vessel tiying the 
stars and stripes entered Cretan ports last 
year, it is also true that if the United States 
accepts the notice of the ‘pacific block- 
ade”? without protest she hereafter may 
be cited as indorsing a policy at variance 
not only with the general interpretation 
of international law, but peculiarly alien 
to her historic policy respecting the right 
of search on the high seas. Moreover, a 
dissent from us now would have tremen- 
dous moral effect in aiding the Cretans and 
encouraging the Greeks, and failure to so 
dissent will have a corresponding depress. 
ing effect. Rarely does an administration 
have an opportunity to so maintain national 
dignity and at the same time succor aspir- 
ing humanity. If no protest is made, then 
it is to be hoped that a direct issue may be 
made by some bold Yankee skipper sailing 
into Cretan waters and testing the truth of 
Mr. Curzon’s statement in the House of 
Commons last week that American as well 
as British merchantmen are debarred from 
Cretan waters. 
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The Attitude of. the Powers 

Rassia, apparently, is the most stolid foe 
that Greece faces. Her hand is being 
forced and she resents it. Pro Greek pub- 
lic opinion in Germany begins to crystallize 
and has found expression in the Reichstag, 
but thus far Germany has stood with Rus- 
sia. The French and Italian peoples sym- 
pathize freely with the Greeks and so do 
their officials, but the latter naturally hesi. 
tate about suddenly deserting old allies for 
new. Yetitcannot be for naught that Queen 
Victorias and President Faure have so studi- 
ously complimented the other recently, or 
that Lord Salisbury and M. Honataux have 
compared notes in person. Lord Salisbury 
still has a majority in the House of Com- 
mons who will indorse him, as was proved 
last week by a vote taken after John Mor- 
ley and Sir Charles Dilke had criticised the 
British policy, but his secrecy as to his ac- 
tual position is alienating many of his own 
party followers, and all the time the tide of 
public opinion is rising. It would swamp 
him should he decide to use British men 
and guns in ejecting the Greeks from Crete 
or in punishing Greece for her contumacy. 


The Massacres of Armenians at Tokat 

It was inevitable that the sultan and his 
minions should infer from the Cretan policy 
of the Powers that a free hand to massacre 
Armenians had beer given. Hence it was 
not surprising to learn that in the town of 
Tokat near Sivas sanguinary conflicts had 
been renewed, in which 700 Armenians per- 
ished, But in permitting this idea to get 
abroad the sultan erred tactically, and the 
Tokat massacre accentuated the blunder. 
The Powers at once were forced to remon- 
strate emphatically. Sir Phillip Currie, the 
British minister, expressing his displeasure 
in a tone which could not be misunderstood, 
one implying that whatever other Powers 
might do Great Britain would not tolerate 
another reign of horror in Armenia. As 
the consequence of this Hakki Pasha, com- 
mander of the troops at Tokat, has been 
dismissed from office and arrested, and 
Great Britain and Russia are to be repre- 
sented in the investigation which has been 
ordered. Rumors of war, of course, have 
added much to the uncertainties and dan- 
gers of our Christian missionaries in Tur- 
key, and war itself would make their situa- 
tion critical. Minister Terrell already has 
called on the sultan to insure their safety. 


NOTES 

Charlemagne Tower, Jr., of Philadelphia 
has been nominated as minister to Austria, 
and Henry Clay Evans of Tennessee to bse 
commissioner of pensions. Mr. Tower is a 
man of wealth and education but no experi- 
ence in diplomacy. 

Water was the beverage at the first state 
dinner in the White House, and will be, save 
when foreign diplomats are the guests. The 
Hayeses were more consistent and drew no 
distinctions between foreigners and natives. 
But ‘' half a loaf is better than none.”’ 

President McKinley is finding it difficult to 
select a commissioner of Indian affairs who 
will satisfy the spoilsmen, the reformers, the 
A. P. A. and the Roman Catholics. Con- 
cerning one of the candidates a Washington 
dispatch asserts that he has selected the post 
because it will “give him an opportunity to 
retain his grip on South Dakota politics and 
place him in line for the Senate.” Mr. 
McKinley cannot afford to select such a man. 

The House judiciary committee of the Massa- 
chusetts legislature has reported unanimously 
against the petition of Charles P. Mills of 
Newburyport (Rev. Mr. Mills, a member of 
the House) for a change in the laws in order 
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to give one rest day in seven to working peo- 
ple. The petitioner was not the author of the 
petition, but it came really from the labor 
committee of the Congregational Association 
of Massachusetts. It is said on the side of the 
committee that the petitioners had only the 
support of some labor leaders on their side, 
while there were thousands of laboring men 
in remonstrance, representing that such an 
act as was proposed would cut them off from 
a material part of their livelihood, and that it 
would be much against the interests of labor 
to have the bill passed. The committee had 
no difficulty in reaching a conclusion, and 
the expectation is that their adverse report 
will be accepted by both branches of the legis- 
lature without a contest. The House has 
passed to be engrossed, with no debate on its 
final stage, the bill which permits the rail- 
road commissioners to use their discretion in 
permitting the running of steamboats on Sun- 
days. 





IN BRIEF 


Who shall say that athletics maintain an 
undisputed sway at our colleges when two 
such recent events as the admirable render- 
ing of the Antigone at Drury and the Har- 
vard-Yale debate can be cited? 


The editor of the Pennsylvania Methodist, 
who charged the superintendent of public 
grounds at Harrisburg with accepting bribes 
from contractors, has been found guilty of 
criminal libel by a jury of the vicinage. He 
has appealed to a higher court. 


The church in Logiealmond (Drumtochty) 
has called a U. P. probationer, Rev. J. E. 
McOuat, a good student and earnest preacher. 
But is he hospitable, and will he suffer 
meekly the questions and comparisons of in- 
numerable visitors who love [an Maclaren? 


The Advance says, “It is sentimental pie- 
tism that displays the shocking cruelty of 
dashing the little ones against the stones.” 
And yet we are sure that our contemporary 
would not recommend the practice of such 
treatment of babes, even in order to support 
its view of inspiration. 


Professor Sterrett of Amherst, now in Ath- 
ens, says, “* The Parthenon is doomed.’’ And 
why? Strangely enough for reasons that 
make many of our modern buildings but mere 
mcckeries. ‘In point of fact the builders of 
the Parthenon employed first-class marble 
only... where the eye could see it,”’ he says. 
Thus, even over the fairest product of Grecian 
art lieth the trail of fraud. 





Baroness Hirsch, widow of the great Jew- 
ish financier and philanthropist, is to spend 
$1,500,000 in New York city erecting trade 
schools and model houses for the tenement 
house district folk, and ex-Mayor Grace of 
New York city, a Roman Catholic, announces 
his intention to spend $200,000 in establishing 
a training school for young girls and women 
in the same city. God bless them! 


Just what did Governor Wolcott mean last 
week by congratulating the Baptist Young 
People’s Union on belonging to a denomina- 
tion which ‘established the great Sunday 
school agency and organized the great Chris- 
tian Endeavor movement’’? We cheerfully 
yield to our Baptist brethren the honor of 
rearing Robert Raikes, but we have a faint 
impression that Father Endeavor Clark is 
affiliated with a body of Christians known as 
Congregationalists. 


Our London editor has given us a graphic 
and instructive account of the recent Free 
Church Congress in that city. Though his 
report is not wanting in superlatives, we have 
no reason to doubt that the assembly was one 
of the most important that has ever convened 
in the world’s capital. The references to it 
in the English papers show how consequen- 
tial it was in the eyes of competent observers 
on the ground. In view of the special inter- 
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est in theological discussions now going for- 
ward on this side of the Atlantic, the position 
as respects doctrine which this representative 
body of Nonconformists took is all the more 
significant. The emphasis placed upon the 
divinity of Christ is particularly reassuring. 





Charles Eliot, the eldest son of Presidert 
Eliot of Harvard, the most eminent young 
landscape artist in this country, died last 
week. Though a very young man, he has left 
behind him in the park system of greater Bos- 
ton a monument of perennial beauty. How 
rare @ mau he was may be inferred from the 
following minute, passed by men who had 
stood with him in the fight to save for the 
public the beautiful and historic portions of 
Massachusetts territory: 

Charles Eliot found in this community a 
generous, but helpless, sentiment for the pres- 
ervation of our historical and beautiful places. 
By ample knowledge, by intelligent persever- 
ance, by elc quent teaching, he created organ- 
izations capable of accomplishing his great 
purposes, and inspired others with a zea) ap- 
proaching his own. 





The London Daily News, which, “at the 
hazard of its own life and at immense pecu- 
niary loss, supported the North in the Civil 
War” and has ever been the friend of liberty, 
for some unaccountable reason has been “ the 
chief traitor to the cause of Cretan liberty ’— 
to quote the British Weekly—during the past 
few weeks, and unfortunately the reason as- 
signed for its attitude is the reason which so 
often controls the utterances of many of our 
ablest journals—namely, dictation from the 
counting-room. The same men who have 
made the News defend Cecil Rhodes find it 
advantageous to use it as a club to beat back 
those who put honor higher than prosperity. 
The trail of the plutocrat is beginning to be 
seen in English as well as in French, German 
and American journalism. The Saturday Re- 
view has just been purchased by one of Cecil 
Rbodes’s partners in South African exploita- 
tion solely in order that its fire against 
Bhodes might be stopped. 





The New York Presbytery has been for 
some time agitated over the application of 
Hernan Warszawiak for membership in that 
body. His cause has been urged by Rev. Dr. 
Jobn Hall, Dr. D. J. Burrill and others, 
while Rev. Dr. A. F. Schauffler and others 
have insisted that he was unworthy of mem- 
bership. Warszawiak was for a time em- 
ployed by the New York City Mission Society, 
of which Dr. Schauffler is secretary, but left 
it more than two years ago. Last week the 
society issued a public notice of his wrong- 
doing, claiming to have abundant proof and 
warning the public against him. He was fol- 
lowed by detectives who testified that they 
saw him enter gambling houses and places of 
ill repute. On being charged with this evil- 
doing he denied it, but being shown photo- 
graphs of himself entering these places he 
confessed. He is an eloquent speaker, has 
charge of a mission for converted Jews and 
has extensively solicited contributions and 
received much money. 





Those who recall with admiration the effect- 
ive work which Henry Norman did for the 
London Chronicle in Washington, when our 
relations with Great Britain were so strained 
in 1896, will be glad to know that he is now 
doing work of asimilar grade for the Chronicle 
as its correspondent in Athens, It may not 
be generally known that he was educated for 
the Unitarian ministry and graduated Bach- 
elor of Divinity at the Harvard Divinity 
School. His wife is a granddaughter of 
Robert Chambers, the Edinburgh editor and 
publisher. Mr. Norman thus paraphrases the 
reply of Greece to the Powers: 

Underneath the studied phrases of diplom- 
acy these words may be discovered: * You 
are liars, you have lied and lied—to Crete and 
to me. Your promises are as the wind, your 
new scheme of ‘autonomy’ is as the dust 
column it raises in the desert. I spit upon 
your promises. Let your cannons speak to 
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me as they did to the Christians of Halepa. 
They tell no lies. Where the mighty are cow- 
ards and liars, the weak must act, even if 
they perish. Keep at least your tardy prom- 
ises cf coercior, and I will throw the toreh 
into the powder magazine upon which you 
stand!” 





Large space in the British papers, which 
arrived last Monday, is given to the career 
and character of Professor Drummond. Nat- 
urally the British Weekly, whose editor, Dr. 
W. R. Nicol), was an intimate friend of 
Professor Drummond’s, surpasses most of its 
contemporaries in the comprehensiveness of 
its survey. Dr. Nicoll’s own tribute, while 
disclaiming sympathy with Drummond on 
certain theological points, speaks with high- 
est praise cf the purity and charm of his 
character. ‘‘He never showed,” says Dr. 
Nicoll, ‘‘ that he had himself experienced the 
agonies and travail of religious conflict, but 
no one was more familiar with the battles 
and defeats of his fellows. He was always 
willing to hear and to help and to give, but 
he himself never asked anything, never 
seemed to need anything, so far as one 
could see had nothing to grieve over in the 
past and nothing to fear for in the future, 
nothing to turn for to any friend save to his 
Saviour, Christ.’”’ Rev. Joseph Agnew, a Free 
Church minister, writing in the Christian 
Commonwealth, says, ‘In repose there was a 
certain wistful unworldliness about his face 
and a far-away look in his beautiful eyes such 
as you see only in those who live near God.” 
The Christian World secured from Dr. R. F. 
Horton a tribute which begins with these 
words, “* What a sob at the heart it brings to 
learn that Drummond is dead.”” The mysteri- 
ous disease which for two years has baffled 
the physicians of Great Britain and the Conti- 
nent seemed about Christmas time to be at 
last yielding to treatment, but two or three 
weeks before his death he caught cold, and 
though he grew better a relapse a week be- 
fore his death caused his friends to abandon 
all hope. Singularly enough the news of his 
death reached his friends in Glasgow just as 
they were assembling for the funeral of Pro- 
fessor Candlish. 


THE FUNERAL OF PROFESSOR 
DRUMMOND 


BY REV. J. 8. VOORHEES 








Stirling, the home of the late Professor 
Drummond, where his mother and two broth- 
ers now reside, a town of 16,000 persons, is 
one of the most interesting places historically 
in Scotland. From its elevated castle, 220 
feet above the extensive plain which sur- 
rounds it on every side, kings and queens 
have watched their fortunes as they were 
staked in battle. Eight important battle- 
fields are in sight. The history is clearly 
authentic, and the marks are so plain that the 
natural play of the imegination brings before 
the eyes the blood-stained fields and streams 
and to the ears the clash of arms on the fields 
of Stirling Bridge and Bannockburn. 

On March 15, 1897, Stirling saw a different 
sight. A gentle messenger of peace and love 
has given a new interest and glory to his na- 
tive town. Under the eaves of Old Grey- 
friars Church, whose walls are pitted with 
bullet marks from many a fierce battle of past 
centuries, the body of Henry Drummond was 
laid to rest. The clouds hung heavy while 
professors, clergymen and students from far 
and near came to stand with bowed heads 
around bis grave and cover it with flowers. 

The funeral services, held in the Free North 
Presbyterian Churcb, of which he was a mem- 
ber, were brief, simple and touching. They 
were conducted by close friends who knew 
his heart, and nothing could have been more 
fitting. Dr. James Stalker invoked in a few 
words the presence and blessing of God, and 
all sang together the favorite hymn of Pro- 
fessor Drummond: 


O God, our help in ages past, 
Our hope for years to come. 
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Prof. George Adam Smith read with deep 
feeling from the Old Testament of the love 
that bound together David and Jonathan and 
the 23d Psalm. Professor Charteris of the 
University of Edinburgh in a quiet manner 
and in beautiful words led in prayer, giving 
thanks to God for the endowments with 
which he had enriched the departed one, for 
the pure white light of his life and for the 
abiding blessing he brought to men; and the 
blessing of God was invoked upon the thou- 
sands of students to whom he had given a 
nobler purpose in life by his own manliness, 
by the purity of his faith in God and the les- 
son of his own dedication to Christ. 

Dr. Stalker read from a large number of 
telegrams received only three, all from Amer- 
ica, expressing sympathy with friends and 
gratitude for so useful a life. The congrega- 
tion then sang the last hymn sung by Pro- 
fessor Drummond. The Sunday evening be- 
fore his death a friend played on the organ 
and sang the hymn: 

I’m not ashamed to own my Lord, 

Or to defend his cause. 
Professor Drummond sang the hymn through, 
and at the close remarked, ‘‘ There is nothing 
to beat that.” 

Then Prof. George Adam Smith read 1 Cor. 
13, and brought out all the beauty which Pro- 
fessor Drummond had taught us to see in that 
marvelous passage. Dr. Alexander Whyte of 
Edinburgh led in a closing prayer, in a sen- 
tence praising God for the assurance that out 
of great tribulation, with robes made white 
in the blood of the Lamb, the departed one is 
now before the throne of God. 

Prof. A. B. Bruce of Glasgow pronounced 
the benediction, and a long procession of lov- 
ing friends followed the casket to the old his- 
toric cemetery on Castle Hill, where it was 
placed in the ground before the Greek cross 
that marks his father’stomb. The procession 
was headed by the Boys’ Brigades of the 
town, followed by the relatives and friends, 
after whom were professors and students, 
then the provost, magistrates and town coun- 
cil, followed by visiting clergymen and other 
friends. The coffin was carried on the shoul- 
ders of eight students of the Glasgow Divinity 
Hall of the Free Church, who were pupils 
of Professor Drummond. As the casket was 
lowered into the grave the students sang 
softly the first stanza of the hymn, ‘‘ O God, 
our help inages past,’’ which Professor Drum- 
mond had made dear to them. 

During the gathering of the people and un- 
til the close of the service at the grave the 
bell of the town hall was tolled, and all the 
shops wereclosed. The street from thechurch 
to the cemetery was filled with people, who 
joined in or watched the procession to the 
grave. The plate on the coffin had this in- 
scription: 

Henry Drummonp, 
Born August 17th, 1851. 
Died March 11th, 1897. 

On Sunday Prof. Marcus Dods preached a 
memorial sermon in the church in Stirling. 
It was a beautiful tribute to a remarkable 
life. The power of it was due to his entire 
subjection to Christ as his Lord and Master. 
Heaven is enriched forever by his going home. 





——_— 


PROFESSOR DRUMMOND 
A COLLEAGUE’S AFFECTIONATE WORD 


A private letter just received from Prof. 
George Adam Smith of Glasgow is so full of 
feeling for his beloved friend that we are sure 
we shall be pardoned for sharing a portion of 
the letter with our readers. 


Do you know what Professor Drummond 
effected for America here? He always came 
back from you enthusiastic, both about your 
nation’s achievements and possibilities. No 
man has done more to create among my con- 
temporaries a knowledge of America and a 
sympathy with her people. A great part of 
his love was with you. When I stayed with 
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him I used to see twice a week the American 
mail come in with a heap of letters, not from 
societies and persons in official positions, but 
from individual men and women of the crowd 
whom his words had reached in some American 
city or whom he had helped personally by his 
counsel and comfort. Some of these letters 
required no answer (as some of course de- 
served none), but he had no greater pleasure 
than in being able, in other cases, to send 
back advice or stimulus to decision, or com- 
fortin pain. I am sure he is being mourned 
in very many places across the Atlantic. 

I have known him for twenty-two years, 
since he was a Senior student and I was a 
Junior. I have never heard him say an angry 
word or a harsh word about man or woman, 
or a foolish word; have seen him pass through 
the two greatest tests our characters can be 
subjected to—on the one side that immense 
blaze of popularity, as well as favor from the 
rich and eminent, which broke out after the 
publication of his first book, and on the other 
side the pain and helplessness of those last 
two years, and through both of those extremes 
he bas remained the same gentle, humble soul 
whom we loved in student days. He was 
the purest, sweetest spirit I ever knew. 

Of course he had his detractors. He could 
not have been the unconventional, simple 
servant of God that he was without having 
such. But I don’t believe he ever had an en- 
emy. 

Regs a ee 


THE OUTOOME OF MARY LYON DAY 
How far has the expectation of the trustees 
of Mt. Holyoke College been realized by the 
special appeal of Sunday, Feb. 28? is the 
question of its many friends. The pastors in 
various sections of the country responded 
heartily to the request made to set before 
their people the work of Mary Lyon and the 
need of money to meet the present emergency. 
But the visible result is not encouraging. 
The larger churches have not been heard 
from save in isolated instances. As in the 
early history of the institution, the country 
churches have responded more generously. 
Mr. Rockefeller has given $40,000 for a build- 
ing. Dr. Pearsons has been an inspiration, 
not only in his gifts, but by personal appeal 
and influence. But it is to be feared that the 
plans of the trustees, who dare not run in 
debt, and yet who, of all others, feel the pres- 
sure for another dormitory and for needed 
buildings to carry on the work of the college, 
must be modified to the detriment of the 
cause. Not only must there be erected build- 
ings for the students, but in these days, when 
science is moving with rapid steps, the col- 
lege must be equipped to meet the demand. 
A‘ plant house” is no lorger a simple place 
to raise flowers, and a source of pleasure to 
the visitor, but it is absolutely indispensable 
to every botanical teacher. A gymnasium 
is today a necessary adjunct of the college. 
Owing to the fire and the erection of new 
buildings it will be necessary to mové and en- 
large the library that a reading-room now oc- 
cupying an inconvenient place may be under 
the same roof. This involves a cost of ten to 
fifteen thousand dollars. Moreover, a build- 
ing estimated to cost thirty or forty thousand 
dollars will require twenty or twenty-five per 
cent. more to make it ready for the student. 
For the “endowment fund” Dr. Pearsons 
considers $200,000, the amount originally asked 
for, a very low sum. He sees now that with 
the new buildings scattered about, with the 
curriculum of a first-class college, not less 
than $300,000 should be raised to keep the 
‘board and tuition ”’ at its present low rate, 
and hence offers to give $1,000 for every $2 000 
raised, in addition to his other gifts and prom- 
ises. In regard to giving he humorously re- 
marks, ‘‘ I like my trade well, but I have hard 
work to make the average man see the im- 
portance of giving when alive.” And he and 
his large-hearted wife are desirous of seeing 
the great West aroused to the joy of giving. 
Ss. EB. 
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THE BIBLE AND SIMON THE ZEALOT 


BY BEV. FRANK R. SHIPMAN, ANDOVER 


The Simon the Zealot to whom I refer is 
an old man, though he is not nineteen hun- 
dred years old. He lives in America, not 
in Judea. His principal fanaticism was 
abolition, not the Mosaic law. I say his 
‘* principal”? fanaticism, for he has had 
others and is really covered by scars ob- 
tained in battling for liberty, equality and 
brotherhood. He was ever a good fighter, 
though personally a gentle man; and age 
has not made him less valiant for truth, 
while it may have made him a shade more re- 
flective on the width of truth’s boundaries. 

The other day I found him musing, with 
a magazine fallen from his grasp to the 
floor. AsI picked it up I noticed that it was 
open at an article entitled The Bible Newly 
Discovered To Be Literature. ‘Yes,’ he 
said, following my glance, ‘‘that’s what 
I’ve been reading.” For ful] 120 seconds 
he relapsed into thought agaiv. Meantime 
1 waited patiently, certain that after this 
interval of quiescence Simon’s intermittent 
spring of talk would flow vigorously. Nor 
yas I disappointed, although at the end of 
the two minutes I had taken up the essay 
and had become absorbed in an instructive 
passage describing how interesting is the 
genealogy of the dukes of Edom under the 
new light. 

‘*The way of it is this,’’ Simon went on 
to say. ‘‘ Religious truth may be looked at 
in one of two ways—either as given by God 
to men, or as discovered by men in their 
aspiration toward God. According to the 
first view, God’s grace, his promises, his 
help come to men in their time of need. 
He is the object of adoration and thanks. 
giving. According to the other view, man 
is the central object of thought. His 
struggles Godward, his repentances, vows, 
doubts, gropings toward the Light consti- 
tute the great interest. The one view in- 
spires us with trust, because—in regard to 
the Bible, for example—we feel that we 
stand upon a firm foundation of divine rev- 
elation; the other view inspires us with 
courage, because we feel—as in the Bible, 
we will say—the inspiration of other men’s 
faith. 

‘* Now for me, I take my stand on this, 
that the best gifts, and the Bible among 
them, were given by God to men. It’s in 
my veins to look at things in that way. 
Our ancestors were Calvinists, Puritans. 
They didn’t talk about ‘struggling up to 
God.’ They believed that all they needed 
to do was to keep still, and then they would 
hear the Lord speak and they would see 
him face to face. J didn’t discover that 
slavery was wrong. God told me, in his 
goodness and in the fullness of his time; and 
after that, why, I knew how Garrison felt, 
saying, ‘I am in earnest.’ Now, young 
brother, the instinct that truth comes down 
from God, rather than is climbed up to by 
men, is rubbed deep into Americans, It is 
in their blood. And whenever they ex- 
change it for this other form of faith, they 
are uneasy because they feel that they have 
exchanged their religion for a superfine 
kind of humanitarianism, 

‘*That’s where my quarrel is with these 
Bible-as-literature people. They mean a!! 
right. In fact, I only wish they had begun 
earlier. Ifthey had taught us a little sooner 
that one must not draw on the Bible for 
proof texts hit or miss, we should not have 
heard so much about returning Onesimus 
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to his owner, or ‘servants, obey your mas- 
ters.’ But men like this one here’’—he 
laid his hand on the author of The Bible 
Newly Discovered—‘‘irritate me because 
they seem to have drifted into a merely lit- 
erary, #sthetic frame of mind. They blaze 
with enthusiasm fcr Isaiah’s vision, but 
they are looking at Isaiah, not at Him whom 
Isaiah saw. They are eager in their ad- 
vocacy of the Bible, but they’re not rev- 
erent. They joggle the ark of God so much 
that they wear on my nerves. 

‘‘ You youngsters have got to go through 
this, I suppose, but I hope that you will go 
clean through it and come out on the other 
side. For example, read the prophecies of 
Jeremiah, as this man wants you to do. 
Locate each prophecy in its proper reign, 
and saturate your soul with poor, patriotic, 
heroic Jeremiah’s effort to stay the light- 
nings of God from guilty Judah; but keep 
reading until, having formed a mental im- 
age of the white-heated prophet, you can 
forget him again and can hear the Lord 
God, the same today that ever he was, 
Keep reading till Jeremiah is only the 
mouthpiece, and his words are the rebuk- 
ing, exhorting, denouncing, striving words 
of God himself to any backsliding man or 
people. 

‘‘ Perhaps it is the New Testament that 
you would rather be reading. Well, the 
same truth holds there—even more urgently 
so. For instance, in reading the gospel ac- 
cording to Luke as the absorbed student of a 
human life, you will notice how the shadow 
of the cross fell upon Jesus. You will no- 
tice the change in his views, the difference 
in the spirit of his ministry. You will see 
that bis deeds ef power grew less frequent, 
that he gave himself more to speech, vary- 
ing ever ‘those words of eternal life from 
which all ages learn divinest wisdom,’ He 
was steadfast as before, but less joyous, 
more earnest and insistent on ‘seeking first 
the kingdom of God and his righteousness.’ 

“Tt is interesti-g to know this about the 
life of Jesus, but, remember, it does not 
necessarily make you more truly his to 
know it. It may cheat you with a merely 
sentimental appreciation of his character. 
If there is one thing more odious than an- 
other, it is a lackadaisical patronage of ‘ the 
sweet life lived in Galilee.’ Presson. Kaow 
Him. Let your very soul hear him say, ‘ Ye 
cann*t serve God and Mammon.’ I don’t 
deprecate scientific study of the Bible. On 
the contrary, faith, from its own impulie 
and for its cwn sake, must nee*s use his- 
torical study as a test of its own validity. 
Only do not become entangled in your 
study. Rise up to the ‘little child’s’ faith 
again,” 

Simon had talked for some time, and I 
felt that it was my turn to speak. I re- 
crossed my legs uneasily. ‘‘ But,’’ said I, 
“when I’m trying to find out whether 
David or a Maccabean Jew wrote a certain 
psalm, and trying to appreciate the beauty 
of the poetry, I can’t very well think of 
God as speaking in it to men.” 

‘‘Tha’’s just what I said,” he rejoined. 
‘‘As a matter of fact I believe you could 
work through that stage, and come out all 
the richer on the other side; but I say that, 
if you are not sure of working through, you 
would better not begin.’’ 

He took from his breast pocket a little 
worn copy of the book of Psalms, as he 
said these last words. He opened it and 
then 1ead in low, reverent tones: 


‘‘ As the heaven is high above the earth, so 
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great is his mercy toward them that fear him. 
** As far as the east is from the west, so far 
hath he removed our transgressions from us. 
‘*Like as a father pitieth his children, so 
the Lord pitieth them that fear him. 


‘God inspired those words,”’ he said; ‘‘ he 
who does not believe it has not yet touched 
the hem of the garment of the Bible.’’ 





IMPRESSIONS OF LIFE AT THE NA- 
TIONAL OAPITAL 


BY G. P, M. 


The site of our national capital was not 
selected by Congress as the result of care- 
ful comparison and deliberate conviction 
that it was a fit place. It was the outcome 
of a bargain between Hamilton and Jeffer- 
son, in short, a log-rolling scheme, in which 
Hamilton outwitted Jefferson. But Hamil- 
ton gained thereby enough votes to intrench 
in our political code a principle of govern- 
ment of incalculable value and undimin- 
ished vitality. Washington, today, in the- 
ory is not the place, geographically speak- 
ing, for the national capital, nor will it ever 
be the best place of abode climatically for 
the ever increasing army of officials. But it 
has grown to be such a beautifu), spacious 
city, and so much is invested there now, 
that none are so daring as to suggest a 
change, 

A meliorist will see in the above a para- 
ble applicable to the daily course of events 
in Washington, and never more so than 
now. He visite the halls of legislation, ex- 
pecting to find orators and idealists, if you 
please, whose duty it is to set forth lofty 
principles if need be, nor is he disappointed 
altogether, but when he apprehends fully 
the process by which legislation is pro- 
duced, the thousand and one conflicting 
interests that have to be consulted and the 
mixed motives that govern the best of men, 
he ceases to marvel that our legislators 
move so slowly, or that their product is so 
far short of the theoretically ideal, or so 
unmistakably the result of compromise. 
Yet who will say that, in a day when men 
have gone daft ou the subject of legisla- 
tion and expect it to be a panacea for 
everything, it is not fortunate that our 
legislative milis do grind exceeding slow 
and small? 

Perchance the visitor stands and studies 
the stream of office seekers and their spon- 
sors that enters the White House doors, and 
then scans the list of nominations which 
the President makes, and is not surprised 
that all of the latter are not ideal. He 
realizes how terrific the pressure upon him 
is, how dependent he is necessarily upon 
the word of others, and how strong the 
feeling of loyalty to and desire to reward 
personal and party friends must be with 
one who is much of a man. Yet who will 
dare to say that any of our recent presi- 
dents has constantly prostituted his office- 
appointing power to further personal or 
party ends, or persisted in keeping unfit 
men in high places; or who would desire to 
have a president totally ungrateful to friends 
or scornful of the suggestions of men who 
know local conditions or the qualifications 
of individuals? 

No one who has come in touch with af- 
fairs in Washington since the new Adminis- 
tration began can have failed to note that 
the citizens of the city, the legislators and 
the would-be officials, are acknowledging 
the return of an era when they can have 
natural, democratic dealings with executive 
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officials, They all feel that the President 
and his Cabinet are of them and not above 
them. This has brought with it abuses, no 
doubt, that may soon cause a re enactment 
of old regulations, but just now it is an era 
of good fellowship. The President walks 
abroad, old friends dine informally with 
him at the White House, he is not so busy 
but that he can visit an old army comrade 
in the hospital, newspaper correspondents 
are welcomed to the White House, and the 
public once more can roam freely through 
the White House grounds. Cabinet officials 
are accessible to callers and are to be seen 
at the Capitol conferring with legislators 
about legislation affecting their depart- 
ments, and everywhere there is a disposi- 
tion to be as frank and harmonious as can 
be, this spirit extending even to the Senate, 
where hostility to the Executive recently has 
been most pronounced, 

Yet one would make a great mistake if 
he inferred from this that nothing had been 
done or said by the Administration or party 
in power to indicate that it was to be dig- 
nified, forceful, constructive, Both Secre-- 
taries Gary and Long have already issued 
orders indicating that there is to be no step 
backward toward the spoils system in their 
departments. The President has made the 
party leaders realize that they must settle 
all factional disputes before asking him to 
name officials, and that those who give ad. 
vice will be held responsible for their cowa- 
sel, 

As for the discipline of the Republican 
party in the House, the celerity with which 
the tariff bill was introduced, rules govern- 
ing its discussion passed and a date for its 
enactment set they challenge the admira- 
tion of those who admire doing even though 
it be for their own undoing. Precedent 
and peculiar exigencies are held to justify 
the summary method of legislation which 
Speaker Reed, the Committee on Rules and 
Mr. Divgley and his associates on the Ways 
and Means Committee have mapped out for 
the House, but after all is said it remains 
true that it is a method which savors of 
autocracy, places undue responsibility ard 
temptation upon too limited a number of 
men, and depends for its success upon too 
stern use of the lash of the party whip. 
Nor does the essential quality of the method 
change when it is replied that it is our solu- 
tion of a problem which grows more and 
more acute in deliberative assemblies the 
world over. 

Mr. Reed’s re-election as Speaker of the 
House was foreordained, and his speech 
when brought before the House and his 
manner and bearing when administering 
the oath to the members indicated that he 
is not lacking in feeling and a very genuine 
reverence. Working in harmony with the 
President, ably supported by such lieuten- 
ants as Dingley of Maine, Payne of New 
York, Henderson of Iowa and Hopkins of 
Illinois, and backed by a not too unwieldy 
party majority, he can almost smile with 
derision on the divided hosts of the Democ- 
racy, divided, as events have proved, on 
tariff as well as monetary issues. Few of 
those with whom he crossed lances in days 
past are left on the Demooratic side of 
the House, and the younger, newer men, 
like Bailey of Texas, the leader of the Dem- 
ocratic minority, and McLaurin of South 
Carolina, are still inexperienced youths and 
neophytes compared with the men they 
must fight. However, did not party disci- 
pline demand the use of the Reed rules iu 
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passing the Dingley Tariff Bill, it is by no 
means certain that they in their present 
form would continue to govern the House. 
Hepburn of Iowa and Walker of Massachu- 
setts lead a faction in the Republican ranks 
which chafes under the autocracy of- the 
Speaker and the Committee on Rules, and 
hopes some day to break it by the substitu- 
tion of rules permitting greater freedom in 
initiating legislation and more latitude in 
debate. 

Of veterans the House now has but few 
marked personalities. Galusha Grow of 
Pennsylvania, Holman of Indiana, Bland of 
Missouri and Harmer of Pennsylvania are 
the chief. Scanning it one is confirmed in 
the belief that it represents a higher type 
of American manhood than the United 
States senators do. With all proper respect 
for the gentlemen of the latter body, it must 
be affirmed that, judging them by their 
faces, their acts and the methods they 
have employed to gain their places, most of 
them are not fit occupants of places of such 
honor and responsibility. 

Study of life in a Washington hotel, es- 
pecially one having as inmates men of au- 
thority im an administration, gives clews 
to personal character and methods of pro 
curing results which are very significant. I 
shall not soon forget certain scenes in the 
lives of certain members of the Ways and 
Means Committee, which I witnessed on 
thé Sunday bafore the Monday when the 
tariff bill was introduced in the House, I 
left the capital convinced that a whisper ia 
the ear is far more potent than any other 
legitimate argument, and that iaterests 
which can afford to send personal repre- 
sentatives to the seat of legislation have a 
tremendous advantage over those which can- 
not. 

Of one notion, namely that a congress- 
man’s life is an easy one, no one can fail to 
be disabused who studies the situation on 
the ground. No member who faithfully at- 
tends to his correspondence, runs errands 
for his constituents at the departments 
and conscientiously studies legislation that 
comes before him in the committee room 
or open forum has much time left for social 
amenities or loafing. As for the wives and 
families of legislators who try to keep 
up family life in hotels and boarding 
houses, they deserve the public’s sym- 
pathy. Sensible is that congressman who, 
like S. J. Barrows of the Massachusetts 
Tenth District, prefers to have a humble 
home where mental and moral tonic can be 
gained and affairs of State and party left 
outside the threshold. 


MAY DAYS IN MAROH 


BY A. E. D. 


Boston offers to its inhabitants many rare 
advantages. But its climate in March is 
not ore of them. Yet one may leave its 
bleak winds at 1 o’clock Pp. mu. and, taking 
the Cape Charles route, breakfast the next 
day amid the glories of a May morning, 
with the music, coming in at open win: 
dows, of lapping waves on the sandy beach 
at Old Point Comfort, Va., where the two 
great hotels, the Hygeia and the Cham- 
berlain, fulfill the prophecy of those early 
settlers who gave the place its name in the 
same year that the Pilgrims left old Boston 
for Holland. Here one may find enough to 
interest him in watching the white sails 
and busy steamboats plying through Hamp- 
ton Roads; or he may walk around the ram- 
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parts of Fortress Monroe, which guards at 
this point the entrance to the James River; 
or he may take anelectric car and visit the 
great dry dock at Newport News, where 
several battle ships are now being con- 
structed. If one would make longer ex- 
cursions, thereare Norfolk, and Portsmouth 
with its Navy Yard, and historic James. 
town and Yorktown within easy reach, be- 
sides Virginia Beach and other winter re 
sorts. ¢ 

But probably Hampton Iastitute attracts 
more of the visitors to Olj Point than any 
other place. It is about fifteen minutes’ 
ride from the hotels by electric cars, and at 
this season from forty to sixty persons daily 
are conducted through its shops and school 
buildings, while some of them find their 
way over the big farm which is worked by 
the students. The institution is a most in- 
teresting experiment in making leaders for 
the Negro and Indian races. The impulse 
of the life of its founder, General Arm- 
strong, is everywhere felt in it. But Dr. 
Fris’ell and his able corps of assistants are 
puttirg into operation plans much in ad- 
vance of what the General was able to in 
augurate, Dr. Frissell has studied indus- 
trial schools and their methods in Europe, 
having made an extended visit abroad for 
that purpose last year. He has inverted 
the former order of studies at Hampton, 
and makes the academic training intro- 
ductory to ths trades school, which has 
now been in operation about two years. 

Here are about 600 young men and women, 
carefully selected from Southern Negroes 
and the various Indian tribes. The young 
men are organized into companies under 
military discipline, and both sexes are 
taught such studies as are included in 
grammar school grades, with a larger range 
in physiology, physics and principles of 
civil government, Then they learn by prac 
tice to build and furnish houses, to make 
homes, to carry on farms, to manage the 
business of a civilized community. Here 
is a saw-mill, with all modern improve- 
ments, turning out about 35,000 feet of 
lumber daily. Shoes, clothing, harnesses, 
wagons and household furniture are pro- 
duced in considerable quantities. A black- 
smith’s shop, a printing establishment, a 
tailor’s shop and a dairy are parts of the 
plant. Some sixteen industries are already 
represented. A building is about to be 
erected in which sewing, cooking and other 
household work will be scieutifically taught. 
In short, these young men and women are 
being fitted to go back to their people and 
show them how to live and prosper and be 
useful citizens. Several thousands of Hamp- 
ton graduates are already doing this suc- 
cessfully over a wide area of our country. 

A picture of life at Hampton is one to be 
enjoyed and long remembered. Among the 
visitors to the institute are not a few for- 
eigners, a8 well as many Americans who 
are interested in it from a sociological point 
of view. It has in it the best elements of 
the college settlement, and is the creator of 
many such settlements. It is in no sense 
denominational, but is practically and pro- 
foundly religious. Every Sunday morning 
some 200 of the students go out into the 
neighboring homes and communities to 
visit the sick and hold cottage and school- 
house meetings. To public services at the 
chapel in the afternoon are always crowded, 
including many visitors. Rev. E. S. Tead 
of Somerville, Mass., preached there on 
Sanday, March 21, The singing of the 
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students, without instrumental accompani- 
ment, is a great attraction. Oa Sunday 
evening all the students gather in the large 
hall, where one very interesting exercise ie 
the singing of plantation melodies and folk 
songs. Much careis taken to preserve these 
in their purity; and Hampton is doing a 
good work in perpetuating these featu:es of 
the life of these races which might other- 
wise be lost in the changes which, during 
the present generation, are so deeply affect- 
ing them. These 600 voices, under the 
skillful guidance of a Negro leader, send 
forth a volume of harmony as inspiring as 
it is remarkable, 

The institution has received some generous 
gifts from individuals, and its plant repre- 
sents considerably more than half a million 
dollars, The United States Government ap- 
propriates $20,000 annually toward the sup- 
port of the Indian pupils, and the income 
from property appropriated by the State 
of Virginia amounte, perhaps, to half as 
much more. But this pioneer work is 
expensive. It is opening the way for others 
to profit by its experiments at less cost. 
In addition to all its other insome, it requires 
about $80,000 annually to be contributed 
by its friends. Daring the last two or 
three years a heavy task has been laid on 
Dr. Frissell and his associates to secure 
this large sum, But Hampton bas many 
en'husiastic supporters, and new ones are 
added every year, for rarely does a visitor 
leave it without warm interest in its work 
and strong faith in its possibilities. Only 
a few days ago a gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts, after inspecting the institution 
for the first time, lef: behind him a check 
for a handsome sum. Boston bas made 
generous investments there and will make 
many more. And it would be difficult to 
find a place where money will do more 
satisfactorily the. work which the best 
people desire to have done for the Negroes 
and Indians in this country. 


en 


DEAOON DUDLEY'S SUNDAYS IN 
BOSTON 


Vil. 





BY ALDEN ENDECOTT 


After the exciting Sunday at the People’s 
Temple and Music Hall the deacon did not 
s3y much about his plans for another Sun- 
day. Even when he read the notices Satur- 
day evening he made no comment. All 
this was a sure sign to his wife that Jacob 
was thinking busily. 

‘‘T shouldn’t wonder a mite,’’ she mused 
to herself, ‘if, as there’s a little spring 
feeling in the air, Jacob’s beginning to 
think he hasn’t always put his time to the 
best use on the Sabbath day. These bright, 
warm days make anybody think of home, 
and I guess he feels it. Well, I won’t say 
anything, but I’ll just wait and see.” 

So the wise woman waited till Sunday 
morning cawe. The weather was distinctly 
threatening, and as they were getting ready 
for breakfast Deacon Dadley looked out 
the window anxiously several times. 

‘I’m afraid it’s going to storm again,’’ he 
observed, finally. ‘I’m sorry, for I hoped 
you would be able to get out today.” 

‘“Where are you thinking of going?” 
asked Mrs, Dudley, glad that the silence 
was broken. : 

‘‘ Well, I rather thought we might like 
to go to Central today. It’s near by, and 
while there's lots of good about these new- 
fangled churches I guess I’m getting kinder 
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sick of °em. They say Dr, Clark is a real 
interesting man.”’ 

‘* Let’s see,’’ said his wife; ‘‘they made 
that church all over, didn’t they, within a 
few years? I know she that was Sarah Bis- 
bee wrote to somebody up home about it. 
She thought it would be such a splendid 
chance. for us to get some pews cheap. She 
said they spent thousands and thousanda of 
dollars on it. I declare it don’t seem right. 
It must have been well enough before. 
Was you ever there?”’ 

‘‘Seems to me I went there once to hear 
Dr. Duryea. Yes, I did, because I remem- 
ber he wasn’t there, and all I can remember 
was how a great ray of purple and green 
light struck right on the preacher’s face 
and made him look deathly. I hope they 
changed the windows.” 

‘‘Why, it’s snowing!’’ exclaimed Mrs. 
Dudley, as she straightened up the papers 
in their room after breakfast. ‘* We’re late 
this morning; can’t we go right off before 
it gets too bad? I want togo. It’s onlya 
little way.”’ 

So they wrapped up well and hurried 
along as fast as the b'ustering wind and 
snow would allow. Warm, and out of 
breath, they reached the church and after 
much shaking and stamping in the porch 
passed in, 

The change from the blinding storm to 
the quiet of the church, with the rich, deep 
lights, made an instant impression on botb. 
But as they were given seats at once they 
had time for only hasty glances around. 
Fortunately, they were in a position to see 
almost the whole interior without turning. 
The smooth notes of the organ opening the 
service prevented any exchange of opinions, 
but each wondered how it would please the 
otber. 

Presently a gowned figure came before 
the congregation and the people rose for the 
responses. Then the service proceeded ac- 
cording to the order which they found in 
the pews, and the Dadleys followed it 
eagerly. The dignity of the service was 
impressive, but not cold. Both felt at 
home, and the deacon forgot to fear for the 
effect of the new pews and woodwork on 
his thrifty wife. 

Neither said much on the way home. 
The storm and their umbrellas occupied 
their attention. But once in their room 
the deacon said, ‘“ Well, how did it strike 
you?”’ 

‘Of course I liked Dr. Clark. There was 
nothing but common sense and gospel in 
that sermon. Some way I expected some- 
thing different there. And I heard some 
one behind say he planned a great many of 
the improvements. Why, it’s much as ever 
our minister could see to putting up a 
porch. I can’t say I like all that filigree 
woodwork,”’ } 

‘‘Maybe I’m wrong,’’ said the deacon, 
“but I didn’t grudge a cent of the money 
that went into those windows and all the 
rest of it, They say art is the handmaid of 
religion, don’t they, and if I’m any judge 
they’ve put her to work on the right lines 
there,” 

‘*To tell ths truth, Jacob, I’m kind of 
mixed up. If it hadn’t been for that ser- 
mon I couldn’t have felt right about it. It 
seemed as jf it couldn’t be a good orthodox 
Congregationalist church. I’ve got used to 
the gown and responses by this time. But 
he read in one place and talked in another 
and preached in another, just like the Epis- 
copals. And then all those windows! I 
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was afraid I shouldn’t hear a word.of the 
sermon for Jooking at them.’’ 

Here the deacon made a mental note that 
if she hadn’t liked the windows she would 
not have felt that way, so he became bolder 
in expressing his own opinions. 

“*T can’t help it, I like it. The directions 
for building the temple kept coming into 
my head. Basides, even if you had looked 
at the windows in sermon time I guess 
those ‘saints, apostles, prophets, martyrs’ 
wouldn’t have hurt you much. It don’t 
seem to be stained glass for stained glass’s 
sake, but to help people worship God, and 
if that isn’t part of the beauty of holiness 
what is it?” 

Mrs. Dadley thoughtfally rubbed her 
spectacles. ‘I must say it did seem to all 
work in together harmonious. I’m sure I 
hope it’s right to have things so beautiful 
even when it coste. I shouldn’t like to 
judge them harshly. If they have the 
money and are glad to give it to make the 
Lord’s house beautiful it’s not for me to 
complain. And then that plate was full of 
bills for the City Missionary Society. So 
perhaps it’s ali right. And I did admire 
those little umbrella racks along the aisles.”’ 

‘Dr, Clark paid a great compliment to 
the City Missionary Society, didn’t he, to 
say that he knew of no better managed so- 
ciety in any city. It’s a pity that good Mr, 
Wadley wasn’t there to hear it.’’ 


‘+ Tg it letting up a little?’ asked the dea- 
con, as he took down The Congregationalist 
that had been opened over his head while 
he was taking a comfortable Sunday after- 
noon nap. 

‘* Why, were you going out again? ’’ asked 
his wife. 

‘I’ve had a notion I’d like to goto a lit- 
tle Germin church over on Shawmut Ave- 
nue, I came round by there the other day 
and made up my mind I’d go. You know I 
always felt as if I knew more about Ger- 
mans after that summer Hans Schnell helped 
me with the haying.” 

‘*You don’t mean that they have the 
sermon in German, do you?” cried Mrs. 
Dudley. 

‘* That’s what I want to find out,’’ replied 
the deacon. 

‘For mercy’s sake, what do you think 
you could do, Daacon Dudley, when you 
didn’t know what was said or done?’”’ 

“T guess I could make out the drift of 
things. Anyway I could watch and see 
what the rest were doing. Don’t you feel 
able to go?”’ 

‘““No, sir, Jacob, I’m willing to go most 
anywhere with you if it’s respectable and 
English is talked, but not on any crazy er- 
rands where you can’t understand what’s 
said.’ 

So the deacon went alone. When he re- 
turned it was with the manner of a man 
who has followed his determination with no 
detriment to his own opinions, and so is 
blandly willing to concede something to hia 
womankind. So without waiting to be 
questioned he volunteered at once: ‘‘ It was 
German from beginning to end, Hannah, 
Bible, prayers, hymns, sermon and all, But 
it was mighty interesting.’’ 

Hasnabh could hardly forbear a sniff at 
this, for it seemed distinctly an affectation 
on the deacon’s part. 

‘¢‘What, the sermon?” she inquired. ‘I 
should like to know, Jacob Dudley, how 
you knew which was Bible and which was 
sermon?”’ 
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‘*O, that was easy enough,” said the dea- 
con. ‘ He gave out his chapter and verse, I 
suppose, and the name of the book wasn’t 
so very different. I did get rather sleepy in 
the sermon, but I looked around and stud- 
ied the hymn-book. They do about the 
opposite from us. They sit when they sing 
and stand during the prayer and Scripture 
reading, It’s a Lutheran church, and I 
wouldn’t be at all surprised if they did it at 
first jast to be different from Catholics.”’ 

‘* What kind of a church was it inside?” 
asked Mra. Dad'ey, somewhat mollified by 
the deacon’s return to his usual manner. 

“Well, it was plain, a good deal like a 
country church. The pulpit was very high 
and all draped in black broadcloth, with 
two high brass lamps or gas on each side 
and winding stairs on the sides. What 
seemed stranger than the pulpit was a cru- 
cifix behind it, framed, or carved on a 
square of wood, and on each side there was 
ap oil painting in a gilt frame, Christ on 
the right and Luther on the left. I tell 
you, Hannah, it was interesting.” 

‘* What was the singing like? ”’ 

‘*That was the best part. What do you 
think they sang for one tune? O'd Hundred, 
and a lot of it. It made me feel good. I 
sang right along with the rest of ’em.”’ 

**T shouldn’t have thought you would, 
Jacob. What do you suppose they'd think 
of you?” 

‘* Bless you, they were all singing so loud 
they didn’t know anything about me. If 
the meter had ben right I should have 
sung ‘Let every kindred evary tribe,’ it 
was 80 appropriate,” 

After this Mre. Dadley felt that nothing 
more could be said, so she took up her Life 
and Light, saying to herself, ‘‘ Jacob always 
would have his notions, and I don’t know 
but they’re pretty good ones,”’ 


i 


MISSISSIPPI STATE ASSOOLATION 

The fourteenth annual meeting was held at 
Tougaloo March 18, 19. The membership is 
small, but the meetings were well attended by 
the students and instructors of the university, 
and the exercises were helpful and inspiring. 
Specially notable on the first evening was an 
address by Rev. C. L. Harris of Meridian on 
A Southerner’s O servations and Reflections 
in New England. It set forth quite clearly 
the fact, recognized by almost all thoughtful 
observers, that the young Negro’s best chance 
for success in life is in the South, and the pre- 
diction was made that within fifty years the 
status of the colored people in the South as 
respects equality of treatment in the cars and 
elsewhere will be the same’as in the North. 

The licensing of two young men who will 
graduate from the theological department of 
the university this year was an interesting 
feature of one afternoon’s session. Several of 
the most usefal of the A. M. A. ministers in 
the South have been Tougaloo students. The 
reports from the churches showed life in 
many forms. Especially notable was a re- 
port from a missionary field far off in the 
woods where there bas been for several years 
no pastor, but where a number of Sunday 
schools have been kept up, one of them num- 
bering 250 Quite unique was the statement 
that when the pastor of the Meridian Church 
was ill his pulpit was supplied by a Jewish 
rabbi, a man of broad sympathies and so well 
thought of in Meridian that one of the public 
schools has been named in bis honor. The 
closing meeting on Friday night had three 
vigorous addresses on Quaalifications for Serv- 
ice, by Rav. W. J. Larkin, The Black Belt as 
a Missionary Field, by Rev. C. L ILarris, and 
The Work of Congregationalism in the South, 
by Rev. G. S. Pope. w. 
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Ministers’ Meeting 

The gathering last Monday was larger than 
usual and the exercises rather unique. Dr. 
Gilbert, who has them in charge, hit upon the 
novel plan of having the subject of missions 
discussed in its various departments by per- 
sons whose duties lie outside the field whose 
cultivation they commended. Thus Secretary 
Hitchcock of the American Board spoke in 
behalf of home missions, and Secretary Tomp- 
kins of foreign missions. Rev. Mr. Dickinson 
of The Standard gave an account of the recent 
discussion by the Chicago Baptists on Sys- 
tematic Beneficense, and of the purpose for 
which these conferences in several of our 
larger places have been held. Dr. Roy repre- 
sented benevolence in general, and Mr. S. M. 
Moure gave a brief account of his experiences 
in Turkey, where he went last summer to 
meet his daughter, Mrs. C. F. Gates of Har- 
poot, and where he had an opportunity to see 
for himself the havoc which the Turkish Gev- 
ernment has wrought among its own subjects. 
At his request the meeting decided to ask 
President McKinley to appoint Hon. John 
W. Foster minister to Constantinople, and 
also to raise the cffice-to the dignity of an 
ambassadorship. It was also decided to write 
Mr. Foster, urging him to accept the appoint- 
ment if it be made. No man has done more 
for the Armenians in this country than Mr. 
Moore and, as has already been stated, he has 
started a colony for them in Georgia. 


The Club 

A proposal to limit the number of meetings 
each year to six, instead cf eight, was promptly 
voted down, as was also the proposition to 
reduce the annual dues from ten dollars to 
seven and one-half. The club decided, in 
view of the hard times, to reduce the initia- 
tion fee from ten to five dollars. Ladies are 
to be invited whenever the executive commit- 
tee chooses to do so. By an almost unani- 
mous vote the legislature was requested to 
reject the Humphrey Bill now under discus- 
sion at Springfield. This bill, it is thought, 
would prevent the city from securing any 
proper compensation for its streets for fifty 
years to come, and would practically compel 
patrons of the street cars to pay a five-cent 
fare for that period. In addition it takes the 
control of the streets, so far as street car com- 
panies are concerned, out of the hands of the 
Common Council and puts it into the hands 
of commissioners to be appointed by the gov- 
ernor. Itis not yet certain that the bill will 
be defeated, opposed as it is to the best inter- 
ests not only ef Chicago, but of the other cities 
of the commonwealth. The guest of the even- 
ing was Prof. RT. Ely of the University of 
Wisconsin, who spoke on some neglected as- 
pects of municipal reform. While admitting 
the necessity of a business method in city 
government, he thought that the aim ought 
to ba to govern the city as a great household, 
in which all who reside within its limits have 
a common interest. American cities should 
study European methods in municipal matters. 
He advocated the German method, which re- 
quires its administrative officers to be experts 
in their departments, and which fillsa vacancy 
in the mayorship with the best man who can 
be found in the empire, if he can be had. 
Professor Ely was suffering from the grip, but 
insisted upon filling his appointment for the 
evening. 


North Side Fellowship Meeting 

A fellowship meeting embracing the Con- 
gregational churches on the North Side of the 
city was held, March 25, in the beautiful new 
chapel of the Lincoln Park Church, Dr. David 
Beaton, pastor. The sessions were well at- 
tended, and the program was rich and profit- 
able. Rev. C. H. Keays read a paper on Books 
That Have Helped Me; Rsv. W. H. Manss 
dis:ussed the subject of the Pastor and Bible 
Criticism; Rev. E. B. Dean The Relation of 
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the Pastor to Benevolence. The papers read 
at the afternoon session were prepared by la- 
dies, and were on such topics as Kindergarten 
Teaching in the Infant Department of Our 
Sunday Schools, How Far Are Parents Re- 
sponsible for the Conversion of Their Chil- 
dren? What Is the Ladies’ Society Doing and 
Not Doing for the Ladies of Our Congrega- 
tions? The evening session was in the hands 
of laymen, who spoke of the Things a Pastor 
Ought Not To Do and of A Model Trustee. 
No one was more ready to admit the excel- 
lence and value of the sessions given up to 
the laity than the pastors. One of the fea- 
tures of the work during the present season 
on the North Side has been the close relation 
with each other into which our churches 
there have been brought. 


An Annual Council 

Our Baptist brethren are proposing a novel 
method of managing their church affairs. At 
a meeting called for the purpose, and consist- 
ing of the pastor and two delegates from 
every church in the city and vicinity, the 
plan of choosing a council to serve a year and 
to discharge the duties which belong to the 
ordinary recognizing and installing councils 
was discussed with a good deal of earnestness, 
and finally adopted by a vote of forty-five to 
thirty three. At the end of every year the coun- 
cil is to be made up of new members. If two- 
thirds of the churches belonging to the associ- 
ation favor this plan of procedure it will be 
tried. The council cannot act except on the 
invitation of the church which desires its 
services. There were a good many objections 
to the plan, chiefly on the ground that sucha 
council is unnecessary, and that the present 
plan of calling a council when one is desired 
works well enough. To an outsider it looksa 
little as if one of the freest of all our church 
organizations were squinting toward ecclesi- 
asticism. 


University of Chicago 

Baccalaureate services were held in Cobb 
Hall Sunday afternoon. After brief remarks 
by President Harper, the sermon was preached 
by Prof. W. D. Mackenzie. His discourse 
closed the series which has been given at the 
university Sunday afternoons and at Central 
Music Hall Sunday evenings on the general 
topic, Life After Daath. Professor Mackenzie 
treated the question from the point of view of 
philosophy. Atthespring convocation, which 
will occur April 1 in the Auditorium, Lady 
Aberdeen will speak on The University and 
Its Effect on the Home. 


Opening of the John Crerar Library 

This will occur April 1 and will continue 
three days All the rooms on the sixth floor 
of the Marshall Field building will be open 
for inspection, and the librarian, C. W. An- 
drews, Esq., with his staff, will show the 
visitors the library. Thereafter the library 
will be accessible to visitors every day except 
Sunday and legal holidays, from 94. m. to 6 
P.M. Asis well known Mr. Crerar, who died 
Oct. 19, 1889, left a portion of his estate 
amounting to not less than $2,500,000 for a 
library to be located on the South Side. 
Efforts to break the will were unsuccessful, 
but it was not till Oct. 12, 1894, that the library 
was incorporated It was duly organized 
July 12, 1895. Considering the wishes of Mr. 
Crerar and the fact th»:, the City Library fur- 
nishes the popular literature demanded and 
that the Newberry Library is especially rich 
in history and Americana, it was decided to 
make this a free reference library of a sci- 
entific character. Its special field will be that 
of the natural, the physical and the social 
sciences with their application. 

The three libraries will thus divide the 
world of books between them. Their rela- 
tion to each other will be that of co-operation 
rather than competition. Perhaps at no dis- 
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tant day the three libraries may issue a com- 
mon catalogue for the convenience of their 
patrons. There are now about 15,000 volumes 
on the shelves and 7,000 more in preparation. 
By the end of 1898 it is expected that the 
library will contain 40,000 volumes. There 
will be 1,200 periodicals in the reading.room. 
It is thought that the present accommoda- 
tions will be ample for five, or even ten, 
years. In the meanwhile it is proposed to set 
aside every year a portion of the income for a 
permanent building. Already this building 
fund amounts to more than $100,000. While 
this policy will limit the amount devoted to 
the purchase of books, it is undoubtedly the 
wisest policy to pursue, inasmuch as it will 
secure, as the directors say, ‘an undiminished 
capital fund to provide, maintain and support 
a library for all time to come.” Under the 
co-operative policy adopted by our libraries 
Chicago will soon be farnished with excellent 
facilities for research, as well as for the con- 
sultation of books which are purely ephem- 
eral in their character. 


Tribute to Rev. Dr. George H. Wells 

Few men were more highly esteemed than 
the late Dr. Wells. Few were more com- 
pletely consecrated to the ministry, or more 
anxious to make it an agency of the greatest 
possible service. The tribute to his worth, 
spontaneously given at the funeral services 
held in Dover, Ill., where he had been brought 
up, and where his aged father still lives, were 
tender and touching in the extreme. Plym- 
outh Church, Minneapolis, Dr. Wells’s tast 
pastorate, sent its present pastor, Dr. D. N. 
Beach, and two of its honored laymen to the 
faneral. Dr. Beach took part in the services, 
bearing appropriate and grateful testimony 
to the blessings which his ministry had 
brought to Minneapolis and to the honor in 
which his name is there held. Dr. Wells was 
often in Chicago and was always gladly heard 
in our pulpits. 


Special Christian Work 

There are few men anywhere who have done 
more for the Master, or have had greater joy 
in the service they have tried to render hin, 
than Mr. K, A, Burnell of Aurora, Iil. A)- 
though speaking two or three times every 
Sunday, either at missions or in some of our 
churches, he has yet given, year after year, 
five days of each week to house to house viai- 
tation, both in the country and in the city. 
Since Jan. 1, 1897, he has made and written up 
3,300 visits made among the poor of Chicago. 
His plan is to converse on religious matters 
with those visited, and to learn from them their 
spiritual condition and in what way they can 
be encouraged or stimulated in a Christian 
life. Some ef the results of these visits are 
instructive as well as painfully suggestive. 
Thus inquiry has shown that not more than 
one out of every hundred of our Sunday schoo) 
teachers visits regularly their pupils, and that 
out of every hundred families not more than 
from five to seven have a family altar. For 
more than forty years now Mr. Burnell has fo!- 
lowed the Harlan Page method of doing Chris- 
tian work—‘ By divine grace I will act as 
though I were the only one to act, waiting no 
longer for others.””’ Copying the example of 
Harlan Page, Mr. Burnell has gone “ from 
house to house among the poor and told the 
one next to him about the Saviour he has 
found.” For a score of years Mr. Burnel! 
has had delight in the acquaintance and fra- 
ternal sympathy of Mr. George M. Cook of 
the South Church, who has lost no opportuni- 
ties to bear testimony to his love for Christ 
and to labor among the poor and outcast. 

Chicago, March 27. FRANKLIN. 





No one can be rich who lives beyond bis 
income and no one can be poor who lives: 
within it—Anthony W. Thorold. 
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The Home 
IN TRANSITU 


BY MARY GOODALE 8LOOUM 


{ do not ask for sudden light 

To pierce the way beyond my sight, 

That time when all alone I go 

Upon the journey that I know 

Leads through deep floods, where men have 
lost 

Ofttimes all courage ere they crossed ; 

Nor do I ask the power to hear 

Celestial voices, glad and clear, 

Bidding me welcome through the night, 

Assuring me that, glad and bright, 

The heavenly city lies close by 

My earth-tired feet, and that my eye 

Shall swiftly see, my ear shall hear, 

The wonders of the land so near ; 

These seem so slight a boon to heed 

Beside the one for which I plead, 

That greater good my soul doth crave 

That through it all I may be brave! 





A little incident occurred in a certain 
grammar school not long ago which illus- 
tra‘es the danger of weakening character 
by withholding tests of virtue It was the 
old story of pupils violating the rule against 
whispering and then rendering a false re- 
port. In discussing the matter with the 
principal of the school, he gravely main- 
tained that it were better to omit taking the 
report than to place before the pupils the 
temptation to lie about their conduct. But 
he was opposed by the teacher in whose 
room the misdemeanor occurred, on the 
ground that boys and girls must face evil 
when they go cut into the world and where 
shall they learn power of resistance if not 
in the schoolroom? Are not both parents 
and teachers too prone to be lax in dis- 


‘ cipline nowadays? Is it any real kindness 


to shield our young people from the shafts 
of temptation, thus leaving them weak and 
defenseless when parental and other safe- 
guards are removed? How else do we be- 
come strong, physically and morally, than 
by exercise? 





TWO SERVICES 


BY FRANCES C. SPARHAWK 


‘‘You promised it!’? and Mrs. Austin’s 
eyes flashed. The smoldering discontent 
of the past menth had kindled into wrath. 

‘I know it, Mary. But’— 

‘*But you can’t afford it, of course,”’ sar- 
castically. ‘I should say, now, that you 
couldn’t afford to break your word, and 
about such a little thing, too!” 

‘* Mary, do you mean to make me sorry 
for what I have done?”’ The questidn was 
intensely earnest. 

The angry eyes wavered and fell, 

‘*T could have given it to you but for this 
thing,’’ pursued the speaker. ‘‘ You don’t 
wish it different, Mary, do you?” A silence. 
‘*Do you?” he repeated, with passionate 
eagerness, 

‘“Of course not. You know that well 
enough, But”— 

“It?s the choice, my dear. I told you it 
would make me poorer for the time.”’ 

Again a silence, in whieh the man’s gaze 
was bent fixedly upon the face of his 
hearer. Then she said, ‘‘Forgive me, 
Henry. You are right. I must not mind, 
Of course, I’ll try not to.” 

‘‘T’m sorry, wifie.’ And he kissed her 
zood-by gravely as he went to his business. 

She stood thoughtful. Her husband had 
told her shortly before that a terrible temp- 
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tation had come to him to make a pile of 
money lawfully, by man’s law, but in a way 
that would leave many other people help- 
lessly poorer, and not a few of these would 
be women. He had resisted. How proud 
of him she had been, how ready to fall in 
with his statement that for a time they 
would have less for this opportunity lost— 
ready until it came to her giving up the 
new sealskin he had promised her this win- 
ter, and then she had sulked for weeks 
and finally broken out into reproaches. 

A choice between righteousness and lux- 
ury had been offered him. He had been 
true to his best self, as he always was. To 
her, also, through his, the same choice had 
been given—ah! she saw it now—and for 
all these weeks she had in her heart been 
choosing, which? She had not understood 
it in this way before. She put up a fervent 
prayer for forgiveness. 

She rose from her petition comforted, 
feeling that she had been forgiven. Hers 
had been a wrong craving, since its gratifi- 
cation would be through evil, but in itself 
it was so natural at the worst, 80 woman- 
ish! And in her own heart, softening her 
self-reproaches, she felt a touch of the ten- 
derness with which she was sure her Heav- 
enly Father regarded her in her contrition. 
What a blessed service she had been in all 
these twenty-one years since she had made 
profession of her faith! What loving: kind- 
ness had guided her steps and led her ten- 
derly from her mistakes into better ways! 
How her husband’s love and her children 
had been given to her, and her highest 
duties of love and care for them made her 
greatest pleasures! Yes, the yoke of the 
divine Master was easy, and for all erring 
and repentant was the tender word of for- 
giveness and blessing. How light, indeed, 
and how full of love was the burden of the 
servitude that he laid upon us, his broth- 
ers and sisters, as we were of our fellow- 
mortals! As she sat down to her sewing 
the happy consciousness lingered with her 
for a time, and then her thoughts drifted 
back into their usual channels. It was 
over two hours before she went down 
stairs. 

‘*Minna! Again! How can you! You 
can’t count on your fingers the times I’ve 
told you never to sweep the parlor until 
you had carefully covered the nice furni- 
ture that is too heavy to lift out. And now 
look at that velvet sofa, just white with 
dust. It’s just too much!”’ 

As she paused, breathless with anger, the 
low voice of the servant girl answered, in 
her stammering English, ‘‘I very sorry, 
missis.”’ 

** ¢Sorry!’’’ echoed the other, contemptu- 
ously. ‘‘That’s what you say every time 
you do anything wrong. That doesn’t 
make up. I took the trouble to cover the 
furniture myself to show you how, because 
I thought you might not understand telling. 
I might have saved myself the pains!’’ 

‘* Yes, missis,’’ returned the girl, her look 
of trouble deepening as she failed to catch 
the meaning of the sarcastic words, ‘I 
know you show me. But it rain that day; 
you say it rain when you working, an’ so I 
understand you mean do it w’en it rain.” 

The incredulity in Mrs, Austin’s sharp 
laugh she did comprehend, and the gath- 
ered tears fe)l to make room for others that 
quivered in the blue eyes and then followed 
down the flushed cheeks, 

‘*It’s very trying,’’ the mistress went on, 
‘‘to have a girl that doesn’t see things in 
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the right way at once. And don’t cry, 
Minna, it’s babyish. Nobody gives more to 
girls than I do, and nobody exacts less, 
only that you shall do in the right way 
what you have to do. You're very forget- 
ful, Minna.’’ 

‘“*Tsorry. I try hard, I learn pretty soon,”’ 
responded the girl. 

‘*O, your words and promises don’t count 
for anything. I shall not excuse you un- 
til I see that you do better. That’s what I 
require, Now, I’m going to give you just 
one more trial, and if you keep making mis- 
takes I shall have to let you go. Do you 
understand? ”’ 

The girl bowed her head and turned 
away her tearstained face from the eyes 
that were watching it with sarcastic stern- 
ness. 

The mistress sat in her room angrily 
stabbing her work with her rapid needle, 
She really would not stand Minna, the girl 
was inexcusable. And to hear her say al- 
ways she was sorry when she ought not to 
have done the thing at all was simply ag- 
gravating. ‘‘If I were a servant, paid for 
my time, I would not be so unfaithful,’’ she 
said to herself. And there came to ber a 
soothing consciousness of the thoroughness 
of her own performances—sewing that 
never ripped, knitting that never slipped 
stitches, dusting that never scalloped, bread 
never slackly baked or overdone; she did 
nothing by halves, and she rejoiced in the 
knowledge. Yes, had it been her lot to be 
a servant she rould have been far different 
from Minna, She could not stand the girl, 

Mrs. Austin was proud of the way in 
which she treated her servants. They had 
a comfortable room, were never over 
worked, received good wages regularly 
paid and had more time for going out than 
they were really entitled to. And for all 
these things all that she required was per- 
fect service, a most reasonable requirement, 
and one that she intended to have met. 
She had a right to it, she paid for it. 

Minna’s heart was heavy. She seemed 
farther than ever away from the dear land 
of her birth, and the tears would run down 
fast at the recollection that she was thou- 
sands of miles from anybody who cared at 
all for her. Then she thought of those she 
had left that she might earn and help them 
in their need; she remembered the last 
blessing of her kind pastor, as with his hand 
on the head of the young girl he had known 
from her babyhood he called her one of the 
Lord’s little ones, The bitterness went out 
of her heart, though the loneliness seemed 
deeper for the very memories that had filled 
it. It was true that she did forget, and 
truer that she did not always understand 
her orders, but it was truest that she had 
already made much gain in both ways. 
She would try harder and keep her place, 
and work for the dear home. 

One necessity in Mrs, Austin’s perfect 
service was that her servants should know 
their places. That afternoon Miss Kate 
Austin came into the kitchen with an order 
from her mother for Minna. As at her en- 
trance the girl looked up from her work, 
something in the age and bearing of the 
other reminded her suddenly of her own 
fair younger sister in Sweden. The light 
came into her own face and she smiled at 
the comer. No thought of equality was in 
her heart, except that of youth and human 
kindness. 

The fair face of Kate Austin was as irre- 
sponsive as a wooden block; she gave her 
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order icily, and with lofty bearing passed 
out, to tell her mother that that girl had 
presumed to grin at her. As she went, the 
atmosphere of character, which every hu- 
man being bears about, floated out after 
her and filled the kitchen with a chill, for 
the sunshine of family brightness and happi- 
ness never touched this north side of life. 

The same evening Mrs. Austin was listen- 
ing delightedly to the conversation of her 
husband and a brilliant friend of his as the 
two were discussing the evidexces of the 
coming out of the Jews from their ages of 
exclusiveness, and recounting the proofs in 
their early laws that they had but received 
greater knowledge in order that they might 
freely give, that they were in God’s service 
to show the world what such service should 
be—the forerunner of Christianity, the full- 
ness. 

‘‘There is that forceful command,” con- 
tinued the guest, ‘‘as to kindness toward 
the stranger within their gates, the cap- 
tives, the slaves, all who might stand in 
relations of humility toward them. Why, 
it’s the very essence of Christian conduct 
today.” 

‘* How beautiful!’’ was the inward com- 
ment of Mrs. Austin, the Christian philan- 
thropist. 

With the thought something made her 
look up. There in the doorway stood a 
girl of twenty, her face fiashed with shy- 
ness, on her tongue the hesitation of one 
who has to speak in a strange language, in 
her heart, plainly shown by her bearing, the 
fear of rebuff and censure for appearing at 
all, and yet standing her ground because 
duty required that she should at once tell 
her mistress of something that needed her 
attention. 

Did the search-light of the Spirit throw a 
new radiance upon this figure, come at this 
opportune moment? For as the mistress, 
with the word of the old command ringing 
in her ears, looked with startled eyes at 
Minna, suddenly she saw in her the little 
stranger within her own gates. 
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THE INFANT OLASS 


BY MRS. ELIZABETH MCL. ROWLAND 


Nearly everything that is written about 
primary Sunday school classes presupposes 
a large city school, a separate room and 
superintendent, graded classes with teach- 
ers, public school methods and discipline. 
But hundreds of teachers in small churches 
and scattered neighborhoods face a totally 
different situation, as my nine years’ expe- 
rience with a class averaging above twenty 
has proved to me, Mine is literally an in- 
fant class. I take them early, often at 
three or less, and send them out at seven, 
or six even if they can read a little, because 
I find that I succeed better so than if I keep 
them longer and have classes and teachers 
under me, My children are thus so nearly 
of one grade that if I reach one mind I 
reach nearly all. 

I have never visited a primary class with 
children of nine and ten in it where the at- 
tention of all was held. Usually the little 
ones are neglected while the older ones get 
the teaching and answer the questions, I 
must own, however, that the singing of a 
strictly infant class will be confined to a 
few tunes poorly sung, and its teachers 
must learn to sing on in spite of discords 
and mistakes, I have an assistant, who 
marks for the secretary, distributes papers 
and receives the money. She also takes 
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away fans and parasols, finds pennies in 
deep pockets and intricate purses, confis- 
cates marbles, holds the irrepressible baby 
awhile, separates pugilists and wipes the 
tears, while I teach the lesson. 

I long ago decided that I could not tell 
all the Bible stories, teach its history and 
geography, the Apostles’ Creed and the 
higher criticism, to children between the 
ages of three and seven during half an hour 
en pleasant Sundays. So I said, “I will 
plant a seed, I will cultivate a habit.” I 
took for my motto, The seed is the Word, 
therefore my children shall learn Bible 
verses, and they shall also be trained to 
give. 

After staying with the mainechool through 
the devotional exercises we go into the par- 
lors for forty minutes, call the roll, giving 
a second credit to those who can say pres- 
ent, church, which averages one-half of the 
number in the class, and then we take the 
collection before the money gets lost. Two 
children pass the hats, while we all repeat 
(not sing) the verses beginning, ‘‘ Hear the 
pennies dropping.”” We add up the sums 
in the hats, change the pennies into dimes 
and let the children, in turn, push the 
dimes inte a gem bank for some special 
object, such as a window in a home mis- 
sionary church—all trivial exercises, but 
they keep the object of the gift in view, 
and no child makes the mistake of think- 
ing the teacher wavts his money for pea- 
nuts. I hear from parents that their chil- 
dren insist on a penny for Sunday school 
just as they do for the monkey with the 
hand-organ. My aim is to cultivate the 
habit—the principle is a later growth. 
Next comes our prayer, beginning, 


I thank thee, God, for giving me 
Another happy night. 


Then the children tell me what they be- 
lieve. One raises her hand and says she 
believes ‘‘in God above,’’ and another says 
‘‘in Jesus’ love.’”’ By this time the shy- 
ness wears off and two or three more are 
ready to respond. By that time we are 
ready to repeat the child’s creed in unison. 
We use no question: book or quarterly, but 
give each child at the close of school a col- 
ored picture paper, which has in it, not 
only the lesson of the day for home review, 
but the Golden Text for next Sunday. Itis 
on this verse that I lay the most stress. 
Every child who can repeat it is praised 
heartily, and if she has not learned it at 
home she must repeat it after me, every 
child, every Sunday, till the dullards and 
laggards can repeat them in unison as we 
review the texts for the quarter every Sun- 
day. We also have a handful of selected 
verses that we tell off on our fingers, and 
in this way I hope that even the child who 
leaves Sunday school early will take with 
him enough of God’s Word to find his 
Saviour and direct his life. 

My great help is the picture roll, and if I 
could not have that I would string the col- 
ored picture lesson-cards and use them like 
aroll. If the class is small and must be in 
the room with the school, these might serve 
about as well. I explain the Golden Text, 
show the new picture and tell its story, and 
then hear the lesson, review and advance, 
on the roll, asking question after question, 
going over it again and again, calling up 
Johnny to find the cloud that hid our Lord 
as he vanished and lifting Jenny to put her 
finger on the two angels that said he would 
come back again. I turn the roll, and the 
very little boys can find the lame man with 
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bare legs and crutches. This is a good 
place to stop and repeat our verse begin- 
ning, ‘‘These are the twelve apostles’ 
names,” and decide which of the two apos- 
tles these are who have something better 
than gold or silver dollars for the poor 
fellow. We find everything in the picture. 
We count the people, name the children 
and guess how much Ananias had in his 
bag. Order suffers, for half the children 
are on their feet at once, and every one 
wants to point out something he sees on 
the roll—but they go home and talk about 
the lesson. 

It requires some hardihood to confess 
that I neither use nor want to use a black- 
board. My children cannot read from 
either book or blackboard, The ingenious 
anagrams and rebuses recommended in 
many ‘“helps,’’ the chalk lessons—yellow 
marks for the disciples and a white one for 
Christ, a green square for a synagogue and 
a brown dot for a blind man, a key to re- 
member that love unlocks the door of the 
heart, and a candle to show what the Bible 
does for our feet—all these seem to me to 
make darkness deeper and to add perplexity 
to simple ignorance. Nor do I believe that 
little children get any real instruction out 
of such exercises. Older scholars may, per- 
haps, grown people, visitors, especially 
those who neither teach nor study, and 
those who know much less of the Bible 
than they are willing to acknowledge. All 
these watch with delight the handling of 
colored crayons on a blackboard, and with 
open-eyed wonder and bated breath follow 
the teacher as she pins up great white hearts 
stamped with red letters; and when the red 
letters finally spell out a text, they smile 
and sigh, just as they would doif ajuggler 
had pulled a rabbit out of a borrowed hat. 
But to the little child, who has doubtless 
been amused by it all as a ‘‘show,” be- 
tween the colored chalks and the paper 
hearts, the flags and the keys, the impres- 
sion is confused, the lesson is misunder- 
stood and nothing is left for him to carry 
away. 

After all our efforts we often fail utterly. 
I once thought I was making it very plain 
when I told of Joseph sold as a slave, but I 
found no child had any idea connected with 
the word slave. Ina lesson on the Lord’s 
Supper, I might as well have talked Choc- 
taw, for the eleven out of the sixteen pres- 
ent that rainy Sunday had never seen the 
communion table, and every one of the 
eleven, as it happened, the child of a church 
member! Years ago I carefully explained 
that when Zacharias prayed he lighted 
some sweet smelling powder called incense, 
and prayed to God as the smoke rose. The 
next week, when I asked on the roll, ‘‘ What 
is this burning on the altar?’’ one child 
answered, ‘‘Insects!’? But another jumped 
to her feet and corrected him with, ‘‘ No, 
t’ain’t insects, its insect powder!” 

How little of the Bible is taught to chil- 
dren even in Christian homes! What cana 
teacher do in half an hour when she must 
do all? Very little at the best, and that is 
the reason why I lay so much stress on com- 
mitting the verses to memory. It isn’t 
much that the most successful teacher can 
do for such little ones, but what is learned 
before seven has a way of sticking in the 
memory to the end of life. Itis rather an 
old-fashioned way; little is said about it 
nowadays, but it is the only method with 
a promise of God behind it. So I hold on 
to the promise and plant my seed. 
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COURTESY TO CHILDREN 

Rob and Mab were playing ‘‘ choo-choo.”’ 
A long line of chairs stretched across the 
room, and Rob was stationed in the mail car, 
energetically throwing out and snatching in 
the mail-bags. Mab, as passenger, sat with 
serene composure in a rear sleeper. Papa, 
coming into the room with the morning paper 
in his hand, innocently seated himself in one 
of the chairs. 

‘“O, papa, that’s the coal car! Ycu’re sit- 
ting right in the coal! You'll get all dirty!” 
exclaimed Rob in distress. 

Mr. B—— was intent on the paper, and paid 
no a' tention. 

“ Papa, papa, you’re in the coal car! Get 
out qaick! ” Rob reiterated. 

His father did not move, but said, decid- 
edly: ‘No, no, Rob. Ycu can’t have all the 
chairs in the room to play with. Papa wants 
to sit here and read his paper.’”?’ Whereupon 
this usually polite gentleman planted his feet 
in the cab of the engine and became immersed 
in politics. 

No appeal was possible, and a very uncom- 
fortable half-hour followed. The children’s 
play was spoiled, the spell broken. The 
“‘choo-choo” of Rob’s imagination was a 
wreck, and he had been thrown rudely back 
into a world where the combined duties of 
engineer, conductor, brakeman and mailman 
were no longer required of him. His restless 
activity, goaded into exercise by a latent 
sense of injustice, found vent in mischief. 
He snatched Mab’s doll, demolished her 
block house, teased the baby and fretted in- 
cessantly. Every diversion failed. Finally 
he was banished to the nursery by an indig- 
nant father. Mab followed, and a troubled 
silence reigned. At length Mr. B—— dropped 
the now uninteresting paper, saying: “Of 
course that was a piece of mistaken manage- 
mrpt. I ought to have taken a passenger’s 
ticket on the train, and so secured the privi- 
lege of reading my paper in peace.” 

“Or the children would have been delighted 
if you had expressed consternation over the 
supposed damage to your coat,’’ suggested his 
wife. 

“To be sure. Instead I was distinctly rude 
to the poor babies, and spoiled their happy 
play.” 

“You are usually considerate,” said his 
wife, apologetically, ‘‘ but it is hard to be 
consistent in these things. I shall be trip- 
ping next.” 

And she did. It happened in this way. 
Rob was busy with pencil and paper. When 
he needed a rubber he went to his mother 
and asked for one, but she was busy and ap- 
parently did not even hear the repeated re- 
quest. At length Rob began to fret. Her at- 
tention thus secured, Mrs. B—— confiscated 
pencil and paper as a punishment for pee- 
vishness, saying: ‘If Rob had asked pleas- 
antly mamma would have been glad to give 
him the rubber.” 

Even as she spoke, however, by a curious 
ttash of memory and conscience, she recalled 
the first request and its subsequent repetition. 
Gathering the surprised child into her arms, 
she exclaimed: ‘‘Excuse mamma, Rob! I 
remember now that you did ask pleasantly at 
first, and mamma was so busy that she dd 
not really hear.” 

Upon another occasion Mrs. B—— had the 
pleasure of proving the value of tact and 
consideration. The children were again 
steaming across country behind an imaginary 
locomotive, when she disturbed them by un- 
expected and highly inappropriate kisses. 

“ Why, mamma, we’re playing choo-choo, 
and going all the way to New York!” ex- 
claimed Rob. 

Realizing her mistake, the mother asked 
instantly, ‘But won’t you kiss mamma 
good-by?” 
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This was satisfactory, and the children 
lifted eager faces in farewell. A few mo- 
ments later, however, mamma again forgot 
the game and sat down upon the couch which 
served asatrain. The immediate outcry was 
promptly heeded, but when the train ‘‘ slowed 
up,” in approaching the next station, she 
boarded it with all due formalities, calling 
forth shouts of appreciation from the little 
people. Then they had a happy ride through 
fields and woods, over bridges and through 
towns, till Rob’s quick eyes saw in the glow 
and blaze of the epen wood fire the “ lights of 
the great:city in the distance.” (A delightful 
play of the imagination!) 

Children appreciate courtesy shown them 
by grown people, and they also notice a fail- 
ure in politeness on the part of those with 
whom they come in contact. One afternoon 
Rob fairly burst into tears because a gentle- 
man who was calling at the house failed in a 
simple act of courtesy. 

“He didn’t say good-by to Rob,” lamented 
the child. The same afternoon we went to 
call upon a friend, and when we took leave 
our host followed us to the door and called, 
“Good-by, Rob!” After we had left the 
house the little fellow’s face was radiant. 

‘He did say good-by to Rob!” he solilo- 
quized gleefully, and with an emphasis that 
indicated plainly his remembrance of the 
former omission. Upon another occasion the 
children went to the post office and a work 
ing man opened the heavy door for them. 

“That is a nice man,’ said Rob, ‘he 
opened the door for Mab and Rob.”’ 

In my study of children I am constantly 
discovering new directions in which this sim- 
ple oil of courtesy may be useful. When 
making a demand upon the services of a 
child, for instance, one soon learns to avoid a 
sudden interruption of some absorbing occu- 
pation. A slight warning is easily given as, 
**Rob, when your horse is put upin the barn 
will you hand mamma that book from the 
table?” or, ‘* Will Mab call nurse for mamma 
when dollie is put to bed?” 

Children are so imitative that the surest 
way of teaching them good manners lies in 
the constant practice of politeness in dealing 
with them, and it may also be said, inciden- 
tally, that they are especially quick in repro- 
ducing the bearing of their elders towards 
servants and dependents. A child’s intuition 
is sure, however, and his imitation always 
goes deeper than the external act, reaching to 
the inner thought and intention. He may 
fail in reproducing the graceful manner or 
courteous speech if it is not sincere, but will 
never fail to divine and grow np into the real 
spirit of those about him. 

DoROTHEA Birp. 


WILD OATS 

Who gives the boy the seed for his sowing? 
Often the father in recalling stories of his 
young days to college friends, while the boy 
sits open-mouthed and open-eared beside him. 
No wonder that like Hilary, the hero of a late 
much criticised story, the boy decides that 
when he is a man he will have like stories to 
tell. Even younger than his fa. her he begins 
to sow his wild oats, sowing them deeper, 
thicker and more broadcast, while his father 
mourns over the degeneracy of his son, credit- 
ing it to mistaken methods of education, to 
anything and everything except his own 
words. 

A father told the story of a falsehood which 
he once told his mother. His little girl lis- 
tened with wonder, and the mother saw that 
the large gray eyes grew larger as the child 
listened to her father’s story. A few days 
afterward the before truthful, though some- 
what fanciful, child told an absolute false- 
hood, and when in great grief her mother 
asked, ‘Charlotte, why did you tell mamma 
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an untruth?” the child lifted her eyes clear 
and bright, with no look of shame or regret, 
saying, ‘‘ When papa was a little boy he told 
a wrong story to his mamma.” The child’s 
mamma explained that papa was less than 
two years old and afterwards became a truth- 
ful boy, and continued, “Papa would be 
greatly grieved to know that his six-year-old 
daughter, who knew better, had told an un- 
truth.” The child accepted the explanation 
and was sorry for her fault. Yet the mother 
is sometimes in doubt whether that little seed 
was wholly uprooted, or still has an under- 
growth of rootlets that may push their way 
into the child’s after life. This was the mis- 
take of an unusually careful father. What of 
those who take little or no thought of the 
matter and manner cf their conversation in 
presence of their children? 

Fur instance, a boy of fourteen joinsa group 
of men who are telling stories which are a 
disgrace to manhood, or, if not absolutely 
bad, are suggestive of impurity. The oath 
was used in the original story to emphasize a 
point. Who of the group of men refrains 
from the use of the latter, or, as they say, 
‘‘ spoils a good story,” because of the presence 
of the boy? If they stop to think two-thirds 
of the men would say, He is a boy, and he 
must hear such things sometime. I tell you 
nay. God pity the boys of such fathers. 
They tie stones about the neck of their own 
sors to sink them into fathomless depths of 
misery and shame. God is most merciful, 
and if, in the extremity of sin and suffering, 
they cry unto him he will save them from the 
penalty of their own and their fathei’s sin, 
yet what is such a wreck of a life worth? 
Strange as it may seem, those same fathers 
are loving, kind and devoted to their chil- 
dren. Who shall open their blind eyes, that 
they may see before their children eat the 
bitter fruit which they raise to their 1 ps? 
Would that my feeble words might reach 
some such and cause them to speak sweet, 
pure words in the presence of their sons, if 
not in all places and on all occasions. 

But there is a difference in the treatment of 
the girls and boys. Alas! that it cannot be 
said, even of all women, that they touch not, 
taste not, handle not, in thought, word or 
deed, anything that is other than sweet and 
pure. Scandal tells its story by the mouth of 
women, but the women are few who will not 
pause and, with a blush, change sueh conver- 
sation upon the entrance of a young girl, even 
if that young girl is neither kith nor kin to 
them, and much more when she is their own 
daughter. 

While there yet might be some subjects 
which it would be unwise or premature to 
discuss in the presence of young people, 
would that it were true that neither men, in 
their conversation with each other, or women 
in theirs with their own sex, ever said any- 
thing which would be harmful to either boys 
or girls. Yet, while humanity is as it is, I 
plead that the boy equally with the girl be 
kept from the blight too often cast upon his 
life by the stories told in his hearing by his 
elders. Avice HAMILtTon Ricu, 
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A little girl .f tender years, who had bedn 
attending one of the public kindergartens, 
fell from a ladder. Her mother caught her 
up from the ground in terror, exclaiming, 
‘*O, darling, how did you fall?” 

‘* Vertically,” replied the child, wihout a 
second’s hesitation.—Christian Regis‘er. 
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He who helps a child helps humanity with 
a distinctness, with an immediateness, which 
no other help given to human creatures in 
any other stage of their human life can possi- 
bly give sgain —Phillips Brooks 
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Your life needs days of retirement, when 
it shuts the gates upon the noisy whirl of 
action and is alone with God. 





So long as we see men give themselves to 
one another and the power of one man 
passes into another man’s life, so long it 
cannot be unintelligible or incredible that 
Christ gives himself to us. If it be so, that 
constantly men and women can give what 
is best in themselves to other men and 
women only with suffering, then it surely 
is not strange to find that Christ could not 
give himself to man without a pain that is 
the central tragedy of human history. He 
could not give himself to us without giving 
himself for us. The fountain out of which 
we were to drink until it became in us a 
well of water springing up to everlasting 
life could only spring from the foot of the 
cross whereon he died.—Phillips Brooks. 





The way is long and dreary, 
The path is bleak and bare; 

Our feet are worn and weary, 
But we will not despair. 

More heavy was thy burden, 
More desolate thy way; 

O Lamb of God, who takest 
The sin of the world away, 

Have mercy on us. 


Our hearts are faint with sorrow, 
Heavy and hard to bear, 
For we dread the bitter morrow, 
But we will not despair. 
Thou knowest all our anguish, 
And thou wilt bid it cease; 
O Lamb of God, who takest 
The sin of the world away, 
Give us thy peace! 
— Adelaide A. Proctor. 





To await the growing of a soul is an al- 
most divine act of faith. How pardonable, 
surely, the impatience of deformity with 
itself, of a consciously despicable character, 
standing before Christ, wondering, yearn- 
ing, hungering to be like that. Yet must 
one trust the process fearlessly and without 
misgiving. ‘'The Lord the Spirit” will 
do hig part. ... The creation of a new 
heart, the renewing of a right spirit, is an 
omnipotent work of God. No man, never- 
theless, who feels the worth and solemnity 
of what is at stake will be careless as to his 
progress. To become like Christ is the 
only thing in the world worth caring for. 
Those only who make this quest the su- 
preme desire of their lives can even begin to 
hope to reach it.— Henry Drummond. 





Wile beseech thee, Almighty God! 
Dealer and Comforter of man’s sorrows, 
that not only those things whicb we 
bave suffered in the body and tbe out= 
ward losses and pains of life may bless 
us; but also may tbe evil tbat we bave 
done become to us tbe solemn gate 
tbrougb whicb, in penitence and sorrow 
baving gone fortb, in jop and rejoicing 
we may return. We beseech tbee to 
make us wise that no dead past map 
bave power to detain us long; give us 
not sackclotb and asbes but belp us to 
gain the bigbt from whicb we never 
sbould bave fallen; and in newness of 
beart and fresbness of courage to do the 
things tbat we bave bitberto left un= 
done. Hear us oftby mercy. Make thy 
face clear to us. Dead us in patience, 
correction and loving-kindness througb 
life and deatb into the eternal peace, 
tbrougb Jesus Christ, our Lord. Amen. 
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A TRUE HOME 
What isa home? A guarded space 
Wherein a few, unfairly blest, 
Shall sit together, face to face, 
And bask, and purr, and be at rest? 


Where cushioned walls rise up between 
Its inmates and the common air, 

The common pain, and pad and screen 
From blows of fate or winds of care? 


Where art may blossom strong and free, 
And pleasure farl her silken wing, 
And every moment laden be, 
A precious and peculiar thing? 


And past and future, softly veiled 
In hiding mists, shall float and lie 
Forgotten half, and unassailed 
By either hope or memory, 


While the luxurious present weaves 
Her perfumed spells untried, untrue, 
’Broiders her garments, heaps her sheaves, 
All for the pleasure of a few? 


Can it be this—the longed-for thing 
Which wanderers on the restless foam, 

Unsheltered beggars, birds on wing, 
Aspire to, dream of, christen ‘‘ home’’? 


No. Art may bloom, and peace and bliss; 
Grief may refrain and death forget; 
Butif there be no more than this 
The soul of home is wanting yet. 


Dim image from far glory caught, 
Fair type of fairer things to be, 
The true home rises in our thought 

As beacon for all men to see. 


Its lamps burn freely in the night; 
Its fire-glows, unchidden, shed 
Their cheering and abounding light 
On homeless folk uncomforted. 


Each sweet and secret thing within 
Gives out a fragrance on the air— 

A thankful breath sent forth to win 
A little smile from others’ care. 


The few, they bask in closer heat; 
The many catch the further ray; 

Life higher seems, the world more sweet, 
And hope and heaven less far away. 


So the old miracle anew 
Is wrought on earth and proved good, 
And crumbs apportioned for a few, 
God-blessed, suffice a multitude. 
—Susan Coolidge. 
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A LENTEN MEDITATION 


As we draw near to the time when a large 
portion of the Christian Church specially 
commemorates the earthly sufferings of our 
Lord, these words from Phillips Brooks are 
fall of comfort and suggestiveness: 


It is not every sort of suffering that trains 
the souls of men. Simple suffering, taken 
by itself, has never any such educating 
power; it gets it only by the strength of 
some end or purpose that is discovered in 
it. The man who has suffered much, and 
yet who knows nothing of suffering but its 
pain, is hard and not soft; is selfish, queru- 
lous, ungrateful. The blows have beaten 
his outer nature into a crust to keep the in- 
ner life more than ever a prisoner, instead 
of breaking the outer life to let the inner 
life forth. 

What. then, must we put into suffering to 
make it a true means of education? Two 
things: First, hearty and cordial submis- 
sion to another’s will. Look at the child 
who patiently submits because his father 
says not, ‘‘ You must,” but ‘It is well you 
should.” Look at the men and women 
everywhere who have no question after 
they have found out what God's will is, 
who simply go and do it, in whatever pain, 
because they know it must be right and 
best that his will should be done, In all 
such cases, where suffering comes out of 
willing submission to a superior and trusted 
will, it brings the sufferer into sympathy 
with the purpose of that will, it demands 
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spiritual enterprise and faith, and so it calls 
out the better life and educates the soul. 

There is another thing which you must 
add to suffering to make it a means of per- 
fection. It must be the suffering not merely 
of faith, but of love. No man grows the 
best by what he suffers only for himself. 
There is not half as much spiritual culture 
in the pain of fever that tosses on the sick 
bed, submissive as it may be to God, asin 
the pain of sleeplessness and anxiety that 
watches by its side and not merely submits 
to God, but suffers for love of a fellow man. 
All the highest and most educating suffer. 
ing of the world has been vicarious. It has 
been the suffering which the sufferer was in 
no way bound to bear, save as Jesus was 
bound to die for our sins... . 

It is idle to talk of suffering as if it were 
the privilege of a few select lives only. 
Suffering and its culture, like joy and its 
culture, are within the lot of every man, 
He lives unworthily whose nature never 
clashes against the lower natures, and suf- 
fers pain. But mere pain is not education, 
does not bring growth. It is the suffering 
of willing submission to God and of self- 
sacrificing love for fellowmen that softens 
and spiritualizes and blesses us. 
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To The Congregationalist 
Subscribers : — 

We cannot afford to send 
our Dresden (Germany) 
Poster to all applicants. We 
have but a limited number 
on hand, and they are very 
expensive. While they last, 
we shall give a preference to 
those applicants who state 
that they are subscribers to 
The Congregationalst. 

Six 2 cent stamps must be in- 
closed if the Poster is to be sent 
by mail. It measures 3 feet 8 
inches by 5 feet 5 inches. It is 
published by Wilhelm Hoffmann, 
of Dresden, especially for us, and 
is said to be one of the best artistic 


productions of the famous artist, 
Hans Unger. 
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The Conversation Corner 


LEASE, Mr. Foreman, pref- 
ace this piece with the pret- 
tiest P in all your fonts, to 
stand for Pets, for I pro- 
pose to print a pile of let- 

ss —! ters in which the children 

teil us about their favorite animals. It is 
natural and right and proper for children to 
have animals for pets—although I have 
sometimes wondered why grown-up people 
with money and leisure should spend so 

much of both in unnecessary attention to a 

poodle dog, when so many poor little chil- 

dren are famishing and perishing, morally 
if not otherwise, for want of love and care. 

One day this week I saw Washington Street 

in Boston crowded full of people waiting 

for hours to get the slightest news about 
the disgusting fight, three thousand miles 
away, between two men who were trying to 
beat and bruise and maul each other as 
badly as they could, while thousands of 
others all over the land watched the papers 
to see which should come nearest to killing 
the other in the ferocious struggle. Infi- 
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A GROUP OF PETS 


nitely better than this degrading interest in 
bloodthirsty human brutes is the kindly 
petting of innocent animals; so let us have 
the children’s letters, although they take 
up the whole Corner—or two Corners! 
KinGston, Mass. 
Dear Mr. Martin: I am ten years old today. 
My sister and I have some pets. They are 
rats, and my sister has a canary bird and a 
tame rooster. I have a tame hen. Then we 
have bantams and they are tame too. The 
rooster has had his picture taken. Would 
you like one? AMELIA C. 


As the rooster had been at the trouble to 
sit (?) for his picture, I sent for it and got 
another also, with this explanation: 


Dear Mr. Martin: My sister wants me to 
write this time. The girl holding the whitest 
hen is Amelia. The boy is our cousin visiting 
us from Nova Scotia—his name is Edgar. His, 
rabbit’s name is Speckle. The white hen’s 
name is Whitie and the rooster’s name is Jim 
Crow. He is mine and I tamed him. We 
have nine bantams and a lot of other hens. 
I have some Japanese rats, They are very 
cunning. Faitu C. 


Later: The boy sold his pair of rabbits be- 
fore he went home. We have given away the 
rats. The white hen is sick and papa has got 
to kill her. Jim Crow is alive and well. 

I suppose the sledding is gone now as well 
as the smiling boy and the rabbit and the 
rats and the white hen. To make up for it, 
here are hens and snow in Alabama: 

SHELBY, ALA. 


Dear Mr. Martin: Two or three weeks ago 
the ground was white with sleet. Our hens 
came out from under the house and ate it as 





though it were something good. My brother 
hunts. We have birds almost every day. He 
says that a mocking bird will get among a 
flock of robins and when you start to shoot, it 
hollers and the robins fly. The little Ver- 
mont girl whosent you a picture of her brother 
on his bicycle is my cousin. Lena C. 


Isn’t it strange how Cornerers are cousins 
to each other all the way from Nova Scotia 
to Alabama? Perhaps Lena lived in Ver- 
mont herself once! Now that we are down 
in Dixie-land we will read letters from two 
girls in Virginia: 


Dear Mr. Martin: My best friend and I are 
going to write to you. In our family there 
are six girls and I am the next youngest. 
Malinda is the baby and is three years old. 
We call her Linnet. For pets we have a ca- 
nary named Cherry and a dog named Floss. 

MILDRED M. 


I vote for Linnet as the most popular pet 
in that family! 


My Dear Mr. Martin: I am thirteen years 
old. Am I too old to write to the Corner? 
[O no, I got a letter yesterday from a lady 
ninety years old!}] I read the letters every 
week and like them so much. I am very fond 
of pets. I have two tame rabbits without 
names, a Maltese kitten named Polly, four 
gold-fish, a little puppy, Prince, and a big dog, 
Colonel, a little colt of my own named Prin- 
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and her name is Nettie. She is as kind asa 
kitten and we are all very fond of her. She 
does not like to be hitched very well. A few 
Sundays ago papa went to M — to preach 
and he hitched the pony to the fence. Pretty 
soon there was a commotion outside, and 
when he went out to see what it was about 
there was the pony with a section of the 
fence pulled off. But she did not try to run 
away. Papa said, ‘A little more and that 
church would have been like a good man’s 
conscience.” Papasaysitis aconundrum; can 
you guess it? We can’t. KENNEDY C. 


No, I have not been able to, all these 
three or four months the letter has been 
waiting, but just now it suddenly flashed 
upon me—of course, ‘‘a good man’s con- 
science’’ is without offence ! 

REDLANDS, CAL. 


Dear Mr. Martin: We have a big cat named 
Jimmy and a little one named Fuz. We have 
three horses; one of them is in pasture. The 
other day [in October!] we had a nice rain. 
The oranges are just turning yellow in this 
country but we can see the snow on the tops 
of the mountains. Could you tell me how 
Pomiuk is? [See March 18.] Epwin L, 


The next little boy’s letter seems to be 
addressed to all of us as his audience: 
SPRINGFIELD, MAss. 
My Dear Friends: I will now tell you about 
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“1 AM MONARCH OF ALL I SURVEY” 


cess, a calf named Gay and one named Tim for 
the children in Timothy’s Quest that I read a 
little while ago. With best wishes for you 
and D. F., HELEN F. 


I sent these girls certificates, but they 
eame back to me through the post office. 
I was not sure of their address. 


ELK River, MINN. 


Dear Mr. Martin: I like the Corner very 
much. I would like to join it and be a mem- 
ber. Mamma reads the Corners tome. I am 
six years old. We lived on our farm last 
summer, and kept ever so many sheep and 
lambs and hens and chickens and some cows 
and horses. We had one cow named Primrose 
and another named Cherry. One bossy was 
named Star and one Cherry Blossom. I thank 
you for putting so many nice things in the 
Corner. MARGARET H. 


No, it is I who ought to thank you and 
all the other children for sending me so 
many nice things to put in—although I am 
not able to print half of whatI get. 

LuTESVILLE, Mo. 


Dear Mr. Martin: I am five years old and I 
go to Sunday school every Sunday and carry 
two nickels. Auntie puts some wheat ina 
ee up in a tree by our bay window and the 

luebirds and the redbirds and red-headed 
woodpeckers come here every day for their 
dinner. God has just sent me a cousin—a 
sweet little baby boy. [I will predict that 
the warbling of this little “ cousin ’’ will soon 
be sweeter than the singing of the bluebirds!] 
Please give half of the money I send to 
Pomiuk, and half to the Armenian orphans. 

GrorGE W. 


Macias, Mk, 


Dear Mr. Martin: I would like to become a 
Cornerer. Wehaveapony. She isa bronco, 


my pets. I was walking along one day and I 
chanced to pass by @ barn on my way to 
school in Chicage, and I saw a lot of little 
puppies. I went home and asked my " a to 
go and see them and he bought two of them. 
One was brown and the other black. The 
brown one we named “ Brownie” and the 
black one “‘ Nig.” ae eee to be big dogs, 
and very gentle, too. hey kept burglars 
from the house. Aftera while Isold Brownie, 
and Nig was taken sick. The doctor came 
and said some one had given him poison, and 
in a few hours he died. Now, don’t vou think 
it was cruel to kill our deardog? Rick V. 

Yes, Rick, J do. And here is a strange 
story about the killing of another pet: 

Dear Mr. Martin: I was very much inter- 
ested in a story of a raven in the Corner 
Scrap-book of March 26, 1896. [This does not 
— the length of Harold’s memory, but the 
ength of the time his letter has lain in my 
drawer!] I have just heard of something like 
it. A little way off there lives a lady who 
had acrow. This crow could saya few words. 
After a while a man shot the crow because 
the lady taught it to say his name. Every 
time he passed the house the crow would say, 
* Old —— Then the lady tried to sue the 


man for shooting her crow, HAROLD. 


How could the judge decide who was 
guilty—the lady for teaching her crow, 
which she had a right to do, the crow for 
obeying his mistress and saying what was 
probably true, or the gentleman for killing 
the crow in self-defense—from public insult? 

This finishes the pets—except the cats; 
there is a whole “‘stack”’ of them! 


Mis MED) 
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The Sunday School 


Lesson ror Apri 11 Acts 10 and 11: 1-18 
OONVERSION OF OORNELIUS 


BY REV. A. BE. DUNNING, D. D. 





Up to the time of this lesson the gospel had 
been preached to Jews, to Samaritans, who 
observed the law of Moses, and to Jewish 
proselytes. Now a greater step is made than 
any hitherto in brosdening the church. Un- 
circumcised Gentiles are received into the 
church. Henceforth men of every nation who 
fear God and work righteousness are to be re- 
garded as worthy the fellowship of Christians. 
The way this was brought about is here de- 
scribed: 

1. The vision of Cornelius. He was a Roman 
captain, commanding Roman soldiers, sta- 
tioned in Juda to enforce the collection of 
its revenues for his nation. Yet he worshiped 
the God of the conquered Jews, and gave 
generously to the poor Jews in Cwsarea. His 
family and some, at least, of his soldiers fol- 
lowed his example. Still he held honorable 
office in the Roman army and served faith- 
fully the nation which Jews hated above all 
others. Was Cornelius an accepted child of 
God? So the record in Acts declares. God 
was pleased with his gifts to the poor, heard 
his prayers and answered them, and honored 
them with a special revelation. Was he a 
Christian? Not yet. He was an outside 
saint. He had acknowledged no allegiance 
to Jesus Christ. But he lived up to his light. 
He had found the true God, doubtless through 
the Jewish Scriptures in the Greek version. 
A man who recognized an angel as promptly 
as he did would recognize the true character 
and mission of Jesus Christ when these should 
be presented to him. 

The New Testament leaves us in no doubt 
that there were many such outside saints of 
that generation. One of them Jesus declared 
possessed a nobler type of faith than he had 
found among Jews [Luke 7: 9]. Another, in 
command at the cross where Jesus was cruci- 
fied, testified there that Jesus was the Son of 
God. Another conducted Paul as a prisoner 
to Rome and showed him great kindness. No 
one has the right to say that such godly men 
outside the church were peculiar to that time. 
They are to be found in every nation—otjects 
of God’s approving love—and somewhere and 
in some way Christ is to be revealed to them 
as their Saviour and Lord. Whoever prays 
earnestly, and lives as the conscience of a 
praying man prompts him to live, is accepta- 
ble to God. His prayers and deeds go up for 
a@ memorial before God. He has reason to 
expect further light from above according to 
his need. 

2. The vision of Peter. He had been prepar- 
ing for this by Christ’s teaching, which he 
had not before understood, by successive 
events in the ten years’ history of the church 
and by the enlarging processes of his own 
mind. But his Bible gave him definite instruc- 
tions what and with whom he might eat, and 
he had faithfully obeyed these instructions as 
the word of God. Now there came to him 
another word of God, which contralicted that 
which he had learned. Can we have such ex- 
periences now and trust them? The food 
which the Bible had forbidden Peter to eat 
appeared to be let down from heaven before 
him, cleansed by God. He had become wise 
enough to see that a word of God was not less 
a word of God because it was adapted only 
for a time that was passing away, and he was 
open-minded enough to receive and obey a 
new message for a new time. 

I stood one day on the roof of the house in 
Joppa which is reputed to have belonged to 
Simon the tanner. Whether or not it is in 
the same place, it answers the conditions. It 
is by the seaside. The remains of an ancient 
tannery are near by. The odor of food in 
process of cooking was in the air. I looked 
over the side of the house, and in the street 
below I saw a number of people cooking over 
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small fires. Fish of all sorts were being pre- 
pared and served to the fishermen and others 
who came up from the beach. It seemed to 
me that there might be in the motley mess 
‘‘all manner of four-footed beasts and creep- 
ing things of the earth and fowls of the 
heaven.” I wondered if the same things 
were going on there while Peter was praying, 
and if they had anything to do with suggest- 
ing the vision which he saw. 

3. Peter’s sermon. He found his vision ex- 
plained and confirmed by the messengers 
from Cornelius. By taking one step at a time 
as he was directed he came to see the full 
meaning of the message. He followed the 
men when they told him what they wanted. 
He found an audience ready to hear him and 
he preached to them the gospel—how win- 
ningly and fittingly! This in substance was 
what he said: I have been taught of God to 
look with respect on all men. Though I am 
a Jew you are just as acceptable to God as I 
am if you fear him and live righteously. You 
have already heard of the good tidings of 
peace through Jesus of Nazareth, the Messiah 
of the Jews. He is Lord of all persons, of 
Romans as well as Jews. God anointed him 
with the Holy Spirit and with power. He 
went about doing good, healing the sick and 
freeing men from the power of the devil. We 
saw him doing these things all through the 
land of the Jews. They crucified him. But 
God raised him from the dead the third day, 
and we saw him after his resurrection and ate 
and drank with him. He commanded us to 
preach to men who he is and what he does for 
those who believe on him. He told us to tell 
men that God had appointed him to be the 
Judge deciding the final destinies of the liv- 
ing and the dead. All the prophets point to 
him, and declare that through his life and 
work and saving power whosoever believeth 
in him shall receive remission of sins. This 
was the substance of the gospel. It is the 
gospel for today. We have only to take it 
and apply it to ourselves, and the gift of God 
which came to Cornelius and his household 
will come to us. 

4. The effect of Peter’s sermon. That was 
twofold. First, on the Gentiles. They had 
not even been baptized. They had only wel- 
eomed the gospel as Peter preached it, but 
the Holy Spirit had been given to them. 
Second, on the Jewish disciples. They were 
amazed. But why should the symbol of the 
union of these Gentiles with Christ be with- 
held? The only reason which could be urged 
was that it was a new thing and the church 
had made no rule that it should be done. But 
Peter made the rule without hesitation and 
commanded that the Gentiles should be bap- 
tized at once. No wonder that the apostles 
and brethren at Jerusalem vehemently op- 
posed his act. But he defended himself sim- 
ply by saying, “If then God gave unto them 
the like gift as he did also unto us, when we 
believed on the Lord Jesus Christ, who was I, 
that I should withstand God?” 

This question is one for us to ponder also. 
Can any man forbid that Christians should 
give fellowship to all those who show in their 
lives the fruits of the Holy Spirit? Are we 
called to any enlargement of views in these 
days, when all who claim to follow Christ, 
while bearing different names, are coming to 
look one another in the face and to consider 
together how the gospel may be given to the 
whole world? 





THE OHUROH PRAYER MEETING 


Topic, April 4-10. Impatience with God’s 
Ways. Jonah 4; 1-11; 1 Kings 19: 9-18; 
Luke 15; 25-32; Ls. 55: 8-13. 

How does it arise? How is it to be cured? Re- 
wards that confidence will bring. 
(See prayer meeting editorial.) 
ee ree 
If not to offend in word is one sign of per- 


fection, to make a right use of money is an- 
other.— Anthony W. Thorold. 
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Food for the Baby 


If mother can’t nour- 
ish it; if it is pale 
and thin, try 


Somatose is a powder made from the most 
nourishing elements of meat, and used in 
proper proportion with sterilized milk forms 
the best substitute known for mother’s milk. 
Send for formula, mailed free. 

At druggists, in 2-02", 4%, % and 1 th. tins 
Also the following combinations, Somatose-Biscuit, Soma- 
tose-Cocoa, § Chocol each i r 





g 10 
cent.s Very nt and palatable p-eparations. 
Pamphlets mailed by cage Loy & Co., New York, agents 
Sor Farbenfabriken vorm. Friedr. Bayer & Co., Elberfeld. 
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PROGRESS OF THE KINGDOM 


ISAAC SHARP, THE TRAVELING QUAKER 
MISSIONARY 


BY REV. JAMES JOHNSTON 





Among the saints of the nineteenth century 
should be ranked this venerable member of 
the Society of Friends, who has won a hal- 
lowed place in the hearts of thousands of 
God’s childrenin many lands and climes. By 
quiet and untiring proclamation of the truth 
over the whole wide world during the past 
sixty years, Isaac Sharp stands in line with 
such men as the late Dr. Somerville or George 
Miiller, living: 


By faith and not by sight, 
By love and not by law. 





Isaac Sharp was born in England, April 7, 
1806. In ycuth he had few opportunities for 
improvement, and consequently his educa- 
tion was limited, but, though lecking in 
book-learning and in worldly substasce, it 
has been his privilege to make a series of al- 
most unparalleled evangelical journeys for 
the salvation of men, for the glory of God and 
for the extension of his kingdom. Havirg a 
profound belief in a direct call from the great 
Head of the Church, this Quaker preacher 
has ventured for more than half a century to 
go forth again and again on the King’s busi- 
ness and in his strength to preach the un- 
searchable riches of Christ in various coun- 
tries and to hold up the hands of those who 
were laboring to bring souls into the king- 
dom. Nota few of the missionaries whom he 
found enduring lives of hardship and stress 
were cheered and strengthened to a renewal 
of trust and patience by his visits. In words 
of glowing faith the saintly Friend testifies 
to the guidance and power of the Spirit 
through him in all parts of theearth. Though 
he declares himself utterly unworthy of such 
a call, his consecration has been like that of 
Henry Martyn, when he exclaimed, ‘‘ Hence- 
forth let me burn out for God!”’ 

Isaac Sharp has visited missionaries and 
their flocks in Africa, Madagascar, New Zea- 
land, Australia, China, Japan and Mexico. 
In northern latitudes he has trodden the 
shores of Norway, which he first entered in 
1846, Sweden, Denmark, the Faroe Islands, 
seventeen in number, Greenland, Labrador 
and Iceland, where he traveled in the footsteps 
of Ebenezer Henderson. To these journeyings 
must be added two trips across America from 
the Pacific to the Atlantic seaboards and two 
recent evangelical tours through Syria and 
Palestine. The last of these, completed in 
1895 when nearly ninety years of age, left this 
unwearied worker in fair health and full 
vigor of mind. 

Feeling the constraining love of Christ and 
following the custom of the Friends, he has 
invariably spread his plans before his fellow- 
members of the Society previous to going 
forth. He relates that they, having sat to- 
gether in silence and listened, were wont to 
wait upon the Lord for heavenly direction 
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and to know the mind of Christ. Very solemn 
and uniting seasons some of these have been. 
One especially he records, when he was “ lib- 
erated,” that is, set free, for a trip of continu- 
ous travel, occupying six years from 1877 to 
1884, Then, after having passed the age of 
threescore and ten, he was enabled to girdle 
the earth in a service of love.} 

The sojournings already mentioned repre- 
sent a year and a half in Africa, including 800 
miles of travel inland, a year in Madagascar, 
two years in Australia, Tasmania and New 
Zealand. On these occasions he enjoyed op- 
portunities of fellowship with every branch 
of Christendom and alludes in appreciative 
terms to leading missionaries belonging to 
the churches of Europe and America. Of 
these he pays a special tribute to the mission- 
ary statesmanship and splendid personality 
of the veteran Dr. Griffith John of Hankow, a 
representative of the London Missionary So- 
ciety. 

Upon the past Isaac Sharp looks back with 
reverent thanksgiving that God should have 
granted to him a share in such blessed serv- 
ice. In recounting his mission wanderings 
before the “ meetings for sufferings,” i. e., 
conferences to receive the reports of deputa- 
tions, Isaac Sharp’s zeal and joy might fit- 
tingly be embodied in the words of the Quaker 
poet: 


Who calls the glorious service hard? 
Who deems it not its own reward? 
Who, for its trials, counts it less 

A cause of praise and thankfulness? 


At the eventide of life’s long day he dwells 
near to Ged at Stratford-on-Avon, where he 
enjoys a wonderful use of his faculties. The 
attractive portrait, taken within the past two 
or three years, which we are able to present, 
gives some idea of his strong, kindly person- 
ality. 

OUR OWN WORK 

New Micronesian Station. Letters from Mr. 
Price report satisfactory progress in the new 
mission station of the Ruk Archipelago, which 
has been moved from Anapauo on the island 
of Vela to Kutua on the island of Toloas. 
Concerning evangelistic work at this new 
point he writes: ‘It is altogether novel to 
the people, and has only been pleasant to us. 
We heve no church building and we have 
had to improvise a place for meeting, but we 
have had a good attendance at all our serv- 
ices and one by one the people have put away 
their heathen ways and taken on a new life. 
When we came here there was hardly a per- 
son decently dressed, and our audiences were 
almost entirely untouched heathen. Grad- 
ually a change came over them. By some 
means they got hold of clothes, and now we 
have a well-dressed company at service every 
Sunday.” Church attendance has ranged 
from 125 to 250, and the Sunday school has 
averaged about 130. The total number of pu- 
pils in regular day schools is fifty, while 
there are eighty-five under daily instruction. 
Promising openings on neighboring villages 
have resulted from the efforts of two chiefs 
to have Christianity taught to their people. 
Mr. Price describes an interesting interview 
with one of these rulers in the current Mis- 
sionary Herald. 

Signs of the Times in Central Turkey. One of 
our workers in Aintab writes that the great 
Moslem fast of Ramazan has been observed 
with more than usual strictness this year, 
constant vigilance being shown in enforcing 
the appointed rules in regard to fasting and 
worship. Even the old custom, for many 
years fallen wholly into disuse, of punishing 
delinquents, has been revived. Several Mos- 
lems, found neglectful of the required ob- 
servances, have been publicly disgraced by 
being led through the streets with blackened 
faces, followed by a hooting crowd of boys 
and zealots. ‘‘It is a question,’ writes our 
correspondent, ‘‘ how far such methods will 
secure the sanction and approval of the men 
who make public opinion in this land. Many 
had supposed that the day of such things had 
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passed even in Turkey. - The chief significance 
of this movement is found in the fact that it is 
one of a system of measures intended to pro- 
mote the restoration of old-time conditions 
and practices.” There are, however, some 
cheering indications of quiet and order in 
Aintab. Prisoners who have been confined 
for political offenses during the past year 
have been released. A large number of sol- 
diers on duty in the city have been sent to 
their homes, and there is a hopeful increase 
in the amount and character of the intercourse 
between the races. 
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PRAYER MEETING 
BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN 


Topic, April 11-17. The Brotherhood of 
May. 1 John 3: 1-24. 

Popular as this idea is today, the thing for 
which it stands is as old as the New Testa- 
ment. It is not a discovery of socialists and 
sand-lot orators; it is a truth for which the 
world is indebted to Jesus Christ. One rea- 
son, perhaps the main reason, why he told the . 
parable of the prodigal son was to show how 
hard it sometimes is for the man who has 
never gone astray to recognize as his brother 
him who has erred. The elder son was will- 
ing to speak of the returning prodigal as “ thy 
son,” but what his father insisted on was, he 
is ‘thy brother.” It is possible, on the one 
hand, to admit that members of the human 
family spring from a common father, while at 
the same time practically denying the broth- 
erhood of man. On the other hand, we may 
talk beautifully about the brotherhood of man, 
and the obligations which it involves, with- 
out recognizing the fatherhood of God, on 
which the doctrine of human brotherhood ab- 
solutely depends. Those who prize their per- 
sonal relations to their heavenly Father must 
make room in their religion for the idea of 
brotherhood. Those who are enthusiasts for 
the brotherhood of man, and want to see it 
more generally realized throughout the world, 
must understand that what makes us brothers 
is the fact that we have one common Father 
in heaven and one Elder Brother who belongs 
to us all. 

We ought to be encouraged by the growing 
spirit of brotherliness, both within the church 
and outside of it. Charles Kingsley in Alton 
Locke represents that shrewd Scotchman, 
Sandy MacKaye, as deprecating the idea of 
brotherhood as illustrated in the churches of 
half a century ago. ‘‘Gin they meant ‘ broth- 
ers,’’’ says he, “ they’d say ‘ brothers,’ but be- 
cause they don’t mean ‘brothers,’ but some- 
thing formal and perfunctory, they say ‘ breth- 
ren.’” We do not believe that represents the 
actual sentiment of those who are most active 
inthechurchtoday. Certainly if they saturate 
themselves with the teachings of Jesus and 
with this marvelous first epistle of John those 
who call themselves Christ’s followers will 
realize that “this is his commandment, That 
we should believe on the name of his Son 
Jesus Christ, and love one another, even as 
he gave us commandment.” 

The best thing we can do with this doctrine 
is to bring it down from the region of fine- 
spun theory and try to illustrate it day by 
day. Begin by being a brother to the man 
who sits at your own fireside, who works at 
the same bench with you, who is studying the 
same books and moving in the same social 
circles. In that way, and that way only, will 
you know anything about the real meaning of 
the idea. 

Parallel verses; Deut. 15: 7; 24: 14,15; Prov. 
3: 27,28; Jer. 22:13; Rom. 12: 20. 

one ee 


What could be more significant of the wan- 
ing of Christianity than that Christians should 
actually be gravely discussing whether people 
who deny any present communion with Christ 
at all may not be as good Christians as those 
whose life habit it is.—British Weekly. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 
MODERN READER'S BIBLE—ISAIAH 


Professor Moulton’s Modern Reader's Bi- 
ble has now reached the Prophecy series, 
which begins with the volume on Isaiah. 
High praise is awarded on all sides both to 
the idea and the execution of this series, 
praise in which we have repeatedly joined. 
If nothing had been attempted except to 
arrange chapters and sections like those of 
a modern book, even this would have been 
well worth doing. But there is much be- 
sides, and the time has come to inquire 
whether more has not been attempted than 
any one man can well execute. 

It is pleasing to many people to see the 
so-called higher critics, who have been beset 
of late by the ‘‘archmologists,”’ attacked 
from another quarter by the literary critics. 
It seems like a shrewd flank movement 
when Professor Moulton takes each book 
of the Old Testament as it leaves its last 
reviser and estimates its literary quality. 
But in truth all branches of Biblical inves- 
tigation are so interdependent—and in the 
book of Isaiah so far from achieving a con- 
sent of the competent—that many students 
for many years to come must bring their 
separate contributions, each checking his 
work by that of others, before the whole 
can be successfully co ordinated in the man- 
ner here undertaken. 

The very text is still conjectural at nu- 
merous points. Professor Moulton’s met- 
rical theories are interesting, but largely 
subjective. The same is true of his inter- 
pretation of particular difficulties (e. g., in 
chapter VII.). The sum of our criticism is 
that the book is a most welcome aid to the 
study of Isaiab, but that it bristles with 
theories as to which the ordinary reader 
should simply suspend judgment. [Mac- 
millan Co. 50 cents.] 


DR, HARRIS'S TREATISE ON GOD 


The full title of this work is God the 
Creator and Lord of All, The author, Prof. 
Samuel Harris of Yale University, is well 
known as one of the most profound of 
American thinkers and theological teachers, 
and this work apparently embodies the re- 
sults of the studies of a lifetime. The four 
great divisions of the work discuss God as 
the one only absolute Spirit, as the Creator, 
as the Lord of all in providential govern- 
ment, and as the Lord of all in moral gov- 
ernment, It presents what may be called 
the traditional views of the Almighty in 
modern language, with great fullness and 
with exceptional clearness and power. It 
takes issue to some extent with the current 
doctrine that the fatherhood of God is the 
feature of his relation to men which should 
be most prominently kept in view, and it 
puts more emphasis than is now customary 
upon God's sovereignty as Lord of all. 
Thus it approaches the subject from the old- 
time point of view rather than that now 
ordinarily occupied, yet it is a thoroughly 
modern work. The author is master of the 
literature of his subject, and nowhere is his 
power of keen aualysis and shrewd argu- 
ment displayed more effectively than in 
dealing with the positions of such modern 
writers as Mr. Balfour, Principal Fairbairn, 
Mr. Kidd and the late Professor Drummond, 
He is also familiar with the teachings of the 
German and French theological specialists, 
and makes masterly use of material drawn 
from such sources. 


The Congregationalist 


In the opening chapter he discusses the 
intellectual element in religion, pointing 
out its essential value to Christian belief 
and character, as well as to the preaching 
of the gospel. In succeeding chapters he 
considers God as the absolute Spirit, the 
absolute Being and the absolute in respect 
to reason, will and feeling. Several chap- 
ters are devoted to the doctrine of the Trin- 
ity, which is defended, explained and en- 
forced with conspicuous fullness and defi- 
niteness, yet without attempting to be wise 
beyond what is written. In the discussion 
of creation great pains are taken to explain 
the sense in which God does all things for 
his own glory, and the obligation of men to 
glorify God. In the chapters which relate 
to the government of God in providence 
the subject of the relation of divine govern- 
ment to human freedom is elaborated, and 
the significance of God’s providential gov- 
ernment in relation to redemption. A 
chapter on special providences at this point 
is of much interest. Then, in the realm of 
moral government, moral character is de- 
fined psychologically, and its law, its aspects 
of benevolence and righteousness, and the 
essential selfishness of society are explained, 
and the later chapters discuss the expres- 
sion of love in trust and service, and the 
practical application of such truths to 
daily human life. The final chapter deals 
with the Christian doctrine of civil govern- 
ment. 

We might indicate the character and pur- 
port of the author’s line of thought more in 
detail, but it is sufficient to say, as we al- 
ready have suggested, that it is the system 
of theology in the main which bas been 
generally held and taught in New England 
during the latter part of the currentcentury, 
with such modifications only as an excep- 
tionally sturdy and enlightened mind has 
found itself making, and presented with a 
lucidity and a persuasiveness which such 
treatises rarely possess in the same degree, 
It is a massive work, one which might even 
be called monumental, and affords a strik- 
ing contrast to such immature and uncon- 
vincing volumes of theology as many which 
are offered to the world in these days, some 
of which win a no small degree of applause. 
Some of the author’s positions are different 
from those which other able and equally 
conscientious thinkers advocate, but no one 
can afford to disregard the reasonings by 
which he maintains them. [Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. $5.00.) 


STORIES 


The Descendant |Harper & Bros, $1.25), 
by some unnamed author, is a powerful 
study of heredity in the form of a modern 
novel. It describes’ the childhood, strug- 
gles, influence and failure of a man born 
with a grievance against society, who be- 
comes a rank Socialist, but who lacks sta- 
bility enough to be true either in affection 
or in loyalty to his avowed social ideals, 
His career is dramatic, brilliant and piti- 
fully sad, and the story of it is told with 
picturesque force. The book, indeed, is 
much above the average in both ability and 
in interest, but it emphasizes too strongly 
the gloomy and depressing side of life. A 
wiser literary artist, it seems to us, also 
would have portrayed the hero either as 
satisfied with his first love, so that the sec- 
ond would have failed to sway him, or else 
as recognizing in the former at a much ear- 
lier point in their relations the lack of that 
which he admired and desired so strongly 
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in the second.——Robert Herrick’s The 
Man Who Wins [Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
75 cents] is another study of heredity, and 
this, too, is a skillful picture of certain 
types and of their somewhat depressing for- 
tunes. Fortunately it is mot very long. 
We will not say that it is not true to life, 
but it is safe to say that it is not a fair pic- 
ture of most life. That many a hopeful 
career develops into commonplace exist- 
ence, like that of the hero here, undoubt- 
edly is true. 

No Place for Repentance [A. D. F. Ran- 
delph & Co. 75 cents], by Ellen F. Pinsent, 
tells the story of a struggle against intem- 
perate habits, the strain of which imbitters 
and, so far as is here indicated, spoils the 
happiness of a useful life. The story is 
well told and is free from anything like 
cant, and one cannot help feeling that the 
lapse of years might enable a more hopeful 
situation to develop itself in the lives of the 
leading characters, only the beginning cf 
whose story is narrated.— White Satin 
and Homespun [A. D. F. Randolph & Co. 
75 cents], by Katrina Trask, is a brighter 
story. It shows the power of true manli- 
ness and of the realities of life to awaken 
the dormant spirit of self-sacrifice and serv- 
ice in the heart of a worldly society girl, 
and the short story is graphica'ly and in- 
terestingly told. Simon Ryan, the Peter- 
ite [A. D. F. Randolph & Co. 175 cents] is 
by Rev. Dr. Augustus Jessop, ard is an en- 
tertaining, and by no means uninstructive, 
picture of a most eccentric man and of the 
outcome of his religious hallucinations, It 
is a character study of much interest, and 
should warn all readers against religious 
monomania.— The Voyage of the Rattle- 
trap [Harper & Bros, $1.25] is by Hayden 
Carruth, and describes in a serio comic 
vein a wagon journey in Dakota, in making 
which three young companions traveled for 
something like a thousand miles, living in 
their wagon, doing their own cooking and 
meeting with a variety of amusing adven- 
tures. It is a lively account of a somewhat 
unusual open air experience. 


BIOGRAPHICAT, 


The Life of Hosea Ballou, 2nd, D.D 
[E. P. Guild & Co. $2.50] has been written 
by Mr. H. 8S. Ballou. Dr. Ballou was the 
first president of Tufts College and for many 
years eminent, not only in this region but 
throughout the country, as one of the fore- 
most leaders of the Universalist denomina- 
tion. He wasa man of lofty and inspiring 
character and scholarly abilities, of much 
executive force as a man of affairs, a recog- 
nized intellectual chief and concerned with 
the leading denominational periodicals, and 
eminent, alsa, as a preacher and pastor. 
This account of him is pleasantly readable, 
and if it be open to the criticism of regard- 
ing him wholly through rose-colored glasses, 
it is only fair to add that such a character 
as his almost invariably makes winsome 
impressions. That one does not believe 
wholly in his theology does not blind one 
to the excellence of his character and rep- 
utation. The biographer, however, has gone 
more into small details than was wise, and 
some of his examples of his subject’s emi 
nence among his friends as a wit and a poet 
hardly will strike the impartial reader as 
worthy of being printed. Dr. Ballou never 
was a8 famous a man as some of his 
contemporaries, but certainly deserves the 
bonor due to a well-rounded, beautiful and 
eminently useful life, and this volume will 
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find a warm welcome among Universalists, 
and to some extent beyond the limits of 
that body. 

The Memoirs of MarshaljOudinot, Duc de 
Reggio [D. Appleton & Co. $2.50] have 
been compiled by Gaston Stiegler and trans- 
lated into English by Alexander Teixera de 
Mattos. They are made up largely from 
the hitherto unpublished papers of the 
Duchess de Reggio. Oudinot needs no in- 
troduction to that large body of readers 
interested in the life and times ef Napo- 
leon I, He helped to make much of the 
most important part of the Napoleonic his- 
tory. A brilliant soldier, he was also a suc- 
cessful administrator and a man of some 
social distinction, but he was, first and fore- 
most, a military hero. He was wounded at 


-least twenty times, often severely, but in- 


variably recovered sufficiently to continue 
his indefatigable and daring services. The 
duchess, whe was his second wife, but 
whose married life with him continued for 
many years, apparently kept full notes of 
his career, and these have been written out 
into a connected narrative, which is the 
more interesting because originally it was 
not intended for publication, but apparently 
merely for their children. Moreover, al- 
though it is inspired by the devotion of a 
loving wife to a greater degree than the 
narrative of an impartial person would have 
been, nevertheless the intensity of her in- 
terest imparts a special charm, and also 
causes the introduction of many details 
which would have been lacking in the re- 
ports of any one else. The book affords a 
vivid picture of French society under Napo- 
leon and the king, of military affairs, and 
especially of the terrible retreat from Rus- 
sia, which Madame Oudinot personally wit- 
nessed. A great deal of light also is thrown 
on current politics, and many famous men 
and women, royal, imperial or noble, ap- 
pear upon the scene from time to time, and 
the reader seems to be looking upon a pic- 
turesque panorama and to hear its success- 
ive scenes described with unvarying fresh- 
ness and intense interest. The book will 
take a good place in the literature of the 
Napoleonic era. 

The long series of volumes on French his- 
tory and society by M. Imbert de Saint 
Amand is not yet ended. Louis Napoleon 
and Mademoiselle de Montijo [Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. $1.50], translated by Elizabeth 
G. Martin, appears to be the opening work 
of another series dealing with more recent 
times. It describes the career of the Em- 
peror Napoleon III. down to his marriage 
with the Empress Eugenie, also outlining 
more briefly, but with considerable detail, 
her own history. The author is a loyal ad- 
mirer of the emperor, not wholly blind to 
his defects, but much more inclined to jus- 
tify them than to condemn, and convinced 
of the lofty aims, high purpose and conspic- 
uous success, on the whole, of his hero. If 
his point of view be borne in mind, the 
reader will find the book extremely inter- 
esting and will gather from it a satisfactory 
idea of the personal character and earlier 
achievements or failures of its hero. Cer- 
tainly there was much which was romantic 
aad picturesque in the story, and even in 
the character, of Louis Nepoleon III., and 
the present author possessed exceptional 
opportunities for informing himself in re- 
gard to his subject and has written with an 
enthusiasm which the reader must enjoy. 

Robert the Bruce and the Struggle for 
Scottish Independence (G. P. Patnam’s Sons. 


The Congregationalist 


$1.50] is an addition to the Heroes of the 
Nations series, by Sir Herbert Maxwell, 
M. P. The early period of Scottish history 
to which the reader is taken back is not so 
familiar as later periods, and the medisval 
manrers and ideas increase the attractive- 
ness of the story. The author has written 
a vivid and very attractive book, illustrat- 
ing critical scholarship as to doubtful points 
and throwing light upon them successfully. 
Frequent photographs and maps add to the 
reader’s pleasure, and the book certainly is 
one of the best of the series to which it be- 
longs. 
MISCELLANEOUS 

The Middle Period [Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $1.75], by Prof. J. W. Burgess, is 
one of the American History series and 
covers the years from 1817 to 1858, the 
period subsequent to the War of 1812 and 
antecedent to that of the Rebellion, the 
period during which our nation was taking 
shape and forming character, in which rival 
theories of the interpretation of our Consti- 
tution and the operation of our political 
system were contending for mastery, and in 
which, especially, the great subject of slav- 
ery was gradually dividing the nation and 
preparing tbe way for the final struggle by 
means of which it was abolished. Such 
matters as the familiar conflicts of opinion 
over the United States Bank, nullification, 
the admission of Texas and Oregon, the 
repeal of the Missouri Compromise, the ex- 
ecution of the fugitive slave law and the 
Kansas struggle are elaborated with con- 
siderable detail. The author is a graphic 
and vigorous writer, and has sought dili- 
gently to preserve an impartial temper. In 
this he generally has succeeded, but some 
of his views so far contravene opinions 
hitherto accepted that they are certain to 
be called in question. For example, his 
violent condemnation of the character and 
actions of John Brown in Kansas. It seems 
to be clear that the slaughter of Dutch 
Henry by Brown’s party was a cold-blooded 
murder, but we never before have seen it 
claimed that Brown and his followers were 
ordinary cut-tbroats acd robbers, and we 
believe the truth to be that, unjustified 
though they were, they were fanatics whose 
private character was unexceptionable and 
who took the law into their own hands, 
without excuse truly, but from no ordinary 
or contemptible motive. The book makes 
it easy for the reader to inform himself in- 
telligently and sufficiently about the period 
which it covers, and is a welcome addition 
to the series. 

The third volume of Herbert Spencer’s 
The Principles of Sociology [D. Appleton & 
Co. $2.00] concludes the author’s works on 
the Synthetic Philosophy. It contains the 
sixth, seventh and eighth parts of that 
work, that is, those dealing with ecclesias- 
tical, professional and industrial institu- 
tions, respectively. The two first divisions 
have already been printed and need no 
special comment. The third, dealing with 
industrial institutions, treats of production, 
distribution, the division and regulation of 
labor, guilds, free labor and contract, trades 
unionism, co-operation, socialism, etc. Mr. 
Spencer’s familiar characteristics appear 
throughout. He has gathered abundant 
facts by a wide range of observation and 
generalizes from them. That be sometimes 
is too hasty in his generalization seems 
clear, yet in the main he is cautious in his 
inferences. Apparently he anticipates lit- 
tle in the way of the improvement of the 
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world from the schemes of the socialists, 
but grants the possibility that some benefit 
ultimately may arise from that quarter. 
He looks also for a future time when a 
peace-maintaining federation of nations 
shall forbid war, and maintain an equilib- 
rium between the inner faculties and the 
outer requirements of mankind, when adap- 
tations of the social state shall go on un- 
hindered, and when the private needs of 
the individual may coineide, and be under- 
stood to coincide, with the needs of the 
public, The volume is more interesting ‘as 
a treasury of information than for its infer- 
ences, but it concludes fittingly a work of 
considerable importance to the world. 

Mrs. H. R, Palmer in Grecian Days [F. H. 
Revell Co, $250] has put into a pieasant 
form the notes and sketches which she pre- 
pared during travels with her husband in 
Greece. Her volume is peculiarly timely 
just at present. Its contents, however, in- 
clude little which is new, but they afford a 
pleasant blending of personal experiences 
as a tourist with archwological and his- 
torical information. To be sure, it does not 
contain a great deal of general material, 
and that only what any guide-book would 
supply, but it is agreeably offered. There 
are a few illustrations and the book is hand- 
somely bound.——Gustav Freytag’s Martin 
Luther [Open Court Pub. Co. $100] has 
been translated by H. E. O. Heinemann, 
and it supplies a brief, terse, compact, yet 
sufficiently extended, study of Luther's 
character and history. It is illustrated’ and 
well printed. It does not go very deeply 
inte its subject but, as far as it undertakes 
to analyze and describe the hero, the work 
is satisfactory. 

The Dog [F. Warne & Co. $1.00] is the 
combined work of ‘' Stonehenge,” appar- 
ently some author of recognized repute in 
connection with the subject, and of Dr, 
George Armatage. In the first part the dog 
and his habits are discussed, the various 
breeds being described and illustrated so 
that the reader of the book can learn read- 
ily what their essential points should be. 
The balance of the work is devoted to the 
subjects of health and disease, and to the 
general management of dogs, so that the 
book is well adapted for household use. 
All sorts of ailments and their treatment 
are described and the reader who keeps a 
dog, and who desires to be at once intelli- 
gent and humane in his treatment of his 
canine friend, will value such a book as this 
highly. 


NOTES 

— Mr. G. W. Cable is to conduct one of 
the departments of Current Literature after 
April 1. 

—— The present Lord Tennyson’s life of his 
father, the late poet laureate, will be in two 
volumes and will be out next October. 

—— Mrs. Lathrop, Hawthorne’s daughter, 
in her forthcoming volume of memoirs of her 
father, is to include a portrait of him never 
before published. 

~—— Last year 3,300 books by American au- 
thors were made in the United States, 1,261 
by English or other foreign authors were 
made here, and 1,142 were imported. 

—— Mr. Richard Harding Davis has left the 
New York Journal and has gone to England 
to write up the celebrations of the queen’s 
jubilee for Harper’s Magazine, the staff of 
which he has again joined. 

—— The autograph manuscript of Keats’s 
Endymion recently changed owners in Lon- 
don for $3,475, and that of Lamia for $1,525 
Keats would have been astonished could he 
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have obtained those sums for them during his 
lifetime. 

— The famous Saturday Review of London 
has been purchased by Mr. Alfred Beit, a 
partner of the equally famous Cecil Rhodes. 
The Saturday Review has been one of Mr. 
Rhodes’s bitterest critics and it is charged 
that he thus has taken steps to silence it. 


— Carew Hazlitt’s Four Generations of a 
Literary Family, recently published in Evg- 
land, contains so many injudicious personali- 
ties that it has had to be withdrawn from 
sale. It has made a great stir. It is a sad 
pity to wreck a good book ona rock so easily 
avoidable. 
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There are traditions and traditions, family 
and otherwise. Seldom do men consciously 
establish habits and laws governing their own 
conduct, much less those who follow after 
them; but when they do it is always well to 
scrutinize the act to see if it be good and 
worthy of imitation. Rev. Dr. C. F. Hoff- 
man of the Protestant Episcopal Chureh, long 
known as a generous man of great wealth, re- 
cently died. Ia his will was found the fol- 
lowing clause: 

In conclusion, I give to my beloved wife 
and children my priestly and paternal bless- 
ing, and I would suggest their devoting at 
all times at least one-tenth of their income to 
religious and charitable purposes, and that 
they make family tradition of this practice 
by incorporating a similar suggestion and 
provision in any last will and testament that 
may be made by any of them. 

Multiply men with such a spirit, families 
with such a tradition, and how swiftly the 
better day for which men sigh would dawn! 
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BRITISH FREE OHUROH PARLIAMENT 


AN UNPRECEDENTED GATHERING IN LONDON 


BY OUR ENGLISH EDITOR. 





The second National Council of the Evan- 
gelical Free Churches of England and Wales 
in London, March 9, 10 and 11, was the most 
representative, and in every way the most re- 
markable, gathering of Nonconformists that 
has ever assembled in this country. Some 
400 local federations of Methodist, Presby- 
terian, Congregationalist, Baptist, Free Epis- 
copal and Quaker churches sent 850 delegates, 
who directly represented 11,000 congregations 
and, according to Mr. Price Hoghes’s esti- 
mate, indirectly 7,000,000 Free Church Chris- 
tians. The sessions were also attended by 
400 personal members and the general public. 
The City Temple, in which the meetings, ex- 
cepting two in the Memorial Hall, were held, 
proved wholly inadequate to accommodate 
the crowds. In every respect the council was 
a complete success Its most striking and 
most hopeful characteristic was the all-prev- 
alent sense of fundamental unity aud Chris. 
tian brotberho:d Again and sgain was it 
joyfally remarked, ‘‘In how little we differ, 
in how much we agree!’’ Contemplatirg the 
almost unprecedented spectacle in this coun- 
try of leading representatives of all the evan- 
gelical Nonconformist churches sitting side 
by side as a deliberative body, one felt that 
much good must result from this mingling of 
separatels-molded types. The scene was 
solemn, impressive, thrilling A new era has 
dawned in the ecclesiastical and religious his- 
tory of Eogland. The assembly seemed up- 
lifted with a holy buoyancy, as of men in- 
spired by a new hope, suddenly conscious of 
unsuspec'ed strergtb, realizing an inheritance 
which has long b?en within their reach, but 
which, through undue concentration upon 
themselves and their immediate circle, they 
bave failed to appropriate. 

The arrangement by which country dele- 
gates were sent to the houses of friends be- 
longing to other communions worked most 
happ ly. Several offers of hospitality were 
accepted from members of the Established 
Church. Dr. Mackennal and Dr. Berry were 
the guests of the Archdeacon of London, Dr. 
William Sinclair, of whom The Congregation- 
alist's Pilgrims must retain pleasant recollec- 
tion. Dr. Barrett stayed with Cauon Gore, 
the Bishops of London and Rochester each 
entertained a Wesleyan College professor, 
whilst Canon Scott Holland opened his house 
to a Baptist minister. 

A deeply religious tone pervaded the entire 


proceedings. Every sederunt, including busi-- 


ness sessions, opsned and closed with devo- 
tional exercises. During prayer the platform 
set the example of the kneeling posture. Dr. 
Monro Gibson and Mr. Price Hughes sought 
to add dignity to their office as president and 
vice president of the council by wearing gown 
and hood. For the most part the assembly 
expressed its feeling vocally instead of by the 
action of hands and feet. At the closing ses- 
sion gratitude was expressed for the mani- 
fested presence of God at every sitting. More 
than once it was insisted that the council is 
not a merely political or sccial but an essen- 
tially spiritual movement. Dr. Mackennal 
rejoiced that ‘‘ the Free Churches have found 
their meeting point in the revival of the 
church doctrine for which Barrowe and 
Greenwood died, which has endeared to us 
the name of Jobn Robinson, and given broad 
and abiding foundation tothe United States.” 

A striking feature of the council has been 
the assertion of the actuality of the church as 
a true spiritual body in living contact with 
Christ, with a continuity of Christian con- 
sciousneés both throughout the ages and now 
in every communion and every land. The ad- 
dress from the chair and Mr. Price Hughes’s 
opening sermon gave direct expression to this 
idea. It was involved in Dr. Berry’s and Dr. 
Barrett’s sermons, in which the sense of 
Christ was made the ground of certitude in 
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Christian believing. The council has this 
year given greater expression than ever to 
the constructive, as contradistinguished from 
the protesting part, of the work of the re- 
formed churches. And this is attracting at- 
tention from members of the High Church 
party in the Church of Eogland. Some of 
these have not scrupled to say that this con- 
ception of the church’s continuity and catho- 
licity and actuality as consisting in the Chris- 
tian consciousness in fellowship with the liv- 
ing Christ is a nobler conception than their 
own, and it is attracting interest and atten- 
tion from High Churchmen who do not go so 
far as this. 

The most memorable ecclesiastical event in 
the history of the city of Lordon fittingly 
opened with a reception of delegates at the 
Mansion House by the lord mayor, whose 
extreme cordiality was all the more appre- 
ciated that he is a member of the Hebrew 
faith. Ilis princely hospitality and liberal 
Spirit were dramatically contrasted by Dr. 
Parker with the action of his sixteenth cen- 
tury predecessor in the mayoralty, by whose 
orders Anne Askew was burnt on Smithfield 
because she refused to renounce the Protestant 
faith. 7 

In his presidential address, instinct with 
catholic, kindly feeliog, whilst surrendering 
nothing of principle, Dr. Monro Gibson ac- 
curately interpreted the mind cf the council. 
His conf:ssion that ‘‘ we have been far too 
individualistic in our parsonal religion and 
too denominational in our church life,” struck 
the keynote of the meetings. After this ad- 
dress the council made it its first business to 
congratulate the queen on the length, the 
prosperity and the beneficent results of her 
reigo, and to assure her Majesty of heartfelt 
loyalty and love. “The queen,” said the 
president of the London cou acil, “‘ has ra‘sed no 
finger against Nonconformity, and has always 
been on the side of righteousness and truth.” 

‘Beivg of opinion that the spiritual and de- 
votional element shou'd predominate in the 
council, the committee arranged for each 
day’s proceedings to begin with a sermon, 
and the large congregatious which assembled 
at nine o’clock three mornings in succession 
jastified their belief that no form of public 
speech is so acceptable to church members. 
A leading idea in Mr. Price Ilughes’s, Dr. 
Berry’s and Dr. Barrett’s discourses was that 
the seat of authority and ground of certitude 
in religion is the experience and conseious- 
ness of the individual Christian. Said Dr. 
Barrett: ‘‘ We believe in the authority of the 
Bible because we believe in Christ’’; said 
Mr. Hughes: “The Protestant does not ac- 
cept the truth of the teaching of Scripture 
because he acknowledges its authority; he 
acknowledges the authority of Scripture be- 
cause he accepts the truth of its teaching.” 
Similarly in regard to the church, Dr. Bar- 
rett said, ‘‘It is the certitude creates the 
church, rather than the church creates the 
certitude.” Both Mr. Hughes and Dr. Bar- 
rett affirmed that faith cannot be touched by 
the higher criticism. The latter stated that 
if faith were wise it would keep out of the 
fray, that he had no sympathy with those 
who regard criticism as the foe of faith, and 
that ‘‘ these panic fears are unworthy of us 
all.’ Mr. Hughes remarked on the entire 
and intense orthodoxy of the council: ‘* Noth- 
ing has evoked such prompt and unanimous 
applause as any reference to the doctrine of 
the cross, our loyalty to Jesus, our belief in 
the Bible as the inspired Word of God, and 
our determination to put all our trust, even 
for the accomplishment of social reform, in 
the old, old gcspel which is always new.” 

Deep and bitter disappointment, to use Dr. 
Parker’s words, was occasioned by Dr. Mc- 
Laren’s inability to preach the annual coun- 
cilsermon. Knowing the extreme fineness of 
the Manchester preacher’s nervous organiza- 
tion, Mr. Mackenaal believed the breakdown 
was due to his acceptance of the invitation. 
D:. McLaren sent a friendly message to the 
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council. At short notice Dr. Parker, who is 
equal to any emergency, kindly took Dr. Mc- 
Laren’s place, and though lately troubled 
by his throat looked remarkably fresh and 
preached with an access rather than diminu- 
tion of power. His theme was the Suicide of 
Isolation. 

Dr. Rogers and Dr. Clifford were announced 
toread papers on Free Church Principles. 
Ignoring medical advice, Dr. Rogers duly ap- 
peared and in a quite hilarious mood. An all- 
wise Providence having denied him the gift 
of reading a paper, so he said, he gave a 
sparkling, rousing spontaneous address that 
one:moment set the assembly on a roar and 
the next stirred its deepest feeling. The old- 
est man on the platform, he dwelt on the im- 
proved position of Nonconformity during the 
Victorian era, remarking that when the queen 
came to the throne Mr. Price Hughes in an 
Oxford M. A. gown would have been an im- 
possibility, and Dr. Fairbairn, who had taken 
to Orford a new conception of theological 
progress and spiritual life, would also have 
been impossible. Dr. Rogers was proud to be 
a political dissenter. Whilst rej>icing in the 
improved relations between Anglicans and 
Free;Churchmen, he emphasized the fact that 
they: were separated by a vital principle. D_- 
fining the present aims of the Free Churches, 
De. Clifford asserted that their first business 
was not the ministration of charity, not the 
fight for political progress, not social recon- 
struction, important as these are, but the 
reconciling of men to the holy and loving will 
of God. 

A paper and discussion on Suaday school 
reform revealed a resolve to improve methods 
and machinery. A plea for ‘one class, one 
room’’ found much support. A defense of 
the International Lesson System did not excite 
enthusiasm. It was generally agreed that in 
Christian Endeavor Societies the instruction 
should be more vigorous and educational and 
more attention be given to the inculcation of 
Free Church principles. 

Tbe work and influence of women in the 
churches have always had a prominent place 
in the council’s sassions, and the committee 
have insisted that foreign missions shall have 
full consideration. These two elements were 
combined in addresses by Mrs. M. E Hassé 
on Moravian missions, and by Mrs. Rendel 
Harris, who gave a moving account of her 
work in Armenia. The leaders in the coun- 
ceil have made a point of giving place to the 
holiness movement, balieving that such a 
spirit and purpose as animate the Keswick 
Convention should be represented within the 
churches as well as outside them. Accord- 
ingly, at the closing session two beautiful and 
impressive papers were read by Dr. Oswald 
Dykes (Presbyterian) and Rev. F. W. Bourne 
(Bible Christian) on The Puritan Type and 
the Methodist Type of the Spiritual Life, the 
communion following. 

Various public questions were taken up. 
No disestablishment resolution was moved, 
but Dr. Rogers, Dr. Parker, Dr. Clifford, Dr. 
Berry and others made vigorous and out- 
spoken protests against state churchism. A 
resolution condemning the bill now before Par- 
liament for aiding denominational schools was 
unanimously carried. A delegate’s “ rider,” 
advocating the exclusion of religious instruc- 
tion from Board schools, would have split the 
assembly had it not been withdrawn. At the 
young people’s meeting Dr. Parker reiterated 
his protest against ‘‘the state church in the 
day school.” Discussing secondary educa- 
tion the council showed strong determination 
that Free Churchmen shall be proportionately 
represented on educational trusts, and whilst 
not allowing Avglicans to monopolize Eton, 
Harrow, and other great’ public schools, to 
strengthen and raise the level of distinctively 
Nonconformist schools, like Mill Hill, the 
Leys (Cambridge), Tettenhall, etc. ‘ Poor 
Armenia” Was not forgotten, and a resolution 
expressing sympathy with the endeavor of 
Crete to throw off the Turkish yoke led to a 
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remarkable demonstration of approval. A 
unanimous protest was entered against the 
proposal in medico-military circles to reintro- 
duce the C. D. acts in India. 

The very first act at the business session 
was the presentation by Dr. Mackennal of a 
report in regard to the memorial, in favor of 
arbitration, he was instructed by the Notting- 
hax Council to send tothe American churches. 
Acknowledging the cordial co-operation of 
the American consul in Manchester and the 
Amaricin ambassador, he mentioned that he 
had received from Mr. Bayard an autograph 
letter of a most warm and approving kind. 
The announcement that the Congregational 
and Presbyterian churches of America had 
entered most heartily into the matter gave 
much satisfaction. Dr. Mackennal rejoiced 
that the churches on both sides of the Atlan- 
tic had done their part to bring about the 
signing by President Cleveland and Lord 
Salisbary of tha Arbitration Treaty. Earlier 
in the day D:. Berry, in his sermon, had said 
that the spirit of the movement owed more to 
the churches of the two nations than to states- 
men and politicians, and that even if the 
treaty were not ratified its spirit had passed 
into the blood of the people, and the day 
would never dawn when they would come to 
strifa. 

In Dr. Mackennal’s opinion the most cheer- 
ing aspect of the council was the manifest 
vigor of the popular sentiment. The first 
election for comm 'ttee under the constitution 
took place this year, and both in the way in 
which representatives used their right to 
nominate and ballot and the admirable choice 
of members of committee give the highest 
hope for the future of thecouncil. Ivevitably 
up to this time the official element has been 
predominant; it is quite clear that this is 
going to be a popular and self-regulating 
body. 

The success of the council was in no small 
measure due to the genius of Dr. Mackennal, 
to whose wisdom and tact, organizing and 
executive ability, clear s'ghtedness, unflag- 
ging zeal and quiet spiritual force testimony 
was borne by the president, Dr. Parker and 
others. With much enthusiasm D-:, Clifford 
(who starts March 17 on a tour round the 
world and expects to reach Boston in August) 
was elected president of the council for 1898, 
when it meets March 8-10 in the ancient city 
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OLEVELAND’S BETTERING MUNIOI- 
PAL LIFE 


At the meeting March 8 of the general min- 
isters’ meeting, representing all denomina- 
tions, strong resolutions were passed protest- 
ing against Sunday baseball, and a committee 
was appointed to present them to the man- 
agement of the club. If necessary to act 
further, the committee will wait on the legal 
authorities and insist upon the enforcement 
of the law. Similar expressions have been 
adopted by the ministers’ meetings of several 
denominations and by men’s clubs in a num- 
ber of churches. The influence of the leading 
daily papers continues to be decidedly in 
favor of enforcing the State law, though the 
law has been violated in Cincinnati and Co- 
lumbus. 

The recently organized Municipal Associa- 
tion is pursuing the Chicago plan of publish- 
ing without fear or favor the public record, 
education and general character of all candi- 
dates for public office. It has issued bulletins 
with reference to both Republican and Demo- 
cratic candidates for the city council. Of 
nineteen Democratic candidates whose educa- 
tion is described the bulletin shows that eight 
were educated in parochial schools. One 
Republican was described as having been dis- 
charged a year ago from his position as street 
car conductor f>r opening fare register boxes, 
He has since brought suit against the Manici- 
pal Association for $25,000 damages, declar- 
ing that this public statement caused him to 
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lose the nomination. Of another successta 
Republican rival in the same district the 
bulletin said that in a recent public bribery 
investigation the candidate had sought to 
prove an alibi by the testimony of a high 
school boy fifteen years old, to the effect that 
he went with the candidate to a saloon and 
remained with him till nearly midnight. It 
should be stated that these are conspicuous 
exceptions and the list of candidates com- 
prises many men of excellent character. The 
bulletins as yet do not make recommenda- 
tions, but give facts and leave voters to judge 
for themselves. The president of the associa- 
tion is H. A. Garfield, son of the late ex-pres- 
ident. 

The association avowedly seeks to create 
public sentiment in favdr of compensation for 
street railway and other public franchises. 
Some of the most valuable franchises expire 
within the next seven years, and several 
present franchises contain provisions with 
reference to reduction of fares of which the 
city authorities have never taken advantage. 
In 1896 the leg'slature passed a law under 
which the councils of Ohio cities have power 
to grant franchises for fifty years with certain 
comparatively unimportant restrictions. In 
Cincinnati the street railways secured sucha 
franchise, and the present municipal cam- 
paign in Cleveland is popularly supposed to 
involve the fifty-year f-anchise issue, though 
none cf the candidates have announced them- 
8:lves as inits favor. Municipal Affairs Clubs 
are being organized in not a few churches, 
and the questions of honest and businesslike 
administration of city affairs are being widely 
discussed umong all classes of people. The 
Chamber of Commerce recently issued a strong 
plea for the merit system in city offices. The 
Daily Plain Dealer, one of the leading papers 
in Obio, which is Democratic in national af- 
fairs, vigorously demands that in city elec- 
tions voters shall divide on municipa) and not 
national lines, and has not hesitated to de- 
clare in favor of some of the Republican can- 
didates. It is representing with ability the 
political attitude of the increasing number of 
intelligent voters who approve the watch- 
word of the National Municipal League, 
‘*Municipal government is business, not pol- 
itics.”’ 

Cleveland has passed through the severe 
financial depression without serious failures 
in banking or commercial circles. Its finan- 
cial institutiens have justified their reputa- 
tion for a wise conservatism. Manufacturing 
establishments are resuming with a gradual 
increase of business. A recent strike, involv- 
ing two great ship building companies, and 
which threatened to be extended and serious, 
was settled satisfactorily by a frank confer- 
ence between the employers and their men. 
The course of several pr>minent labor leaders 
in the matter was conservative and wise, win- 
ning the confidence both of the employers and 
the men. Hundreds of men are now at work 
at excellent wages, and the strikes were set- 
tled without any intervention by the author- 
ities. Cleveland’s bitter experience last sum- 
mer, when a prominent manufacturing estab- 
lishment was guarded by militia for several 
weeks, has made both manufacturers and 
trade unionists more conservative and con- 
ciliatory, and the widespread discussion of 
international arbitration undoubtedly has in- 
fluence in making men exalt the wisdom of 
arbitration in industrial conflicts 

The Anti-Saloon Leagues is making a vigor- 
ous campaign tbrougbout the State. It has 
called to its service some of the strong men 
of several denominations. Congregationalists 
bave given to the work Rav. H. H. Rassell, 
Rev. H. M. Ladd, D D , and Rev. P. W. Sinks, 
thouzh Mr. Sinks will for a time supply the 
Euclid Avenue pulpit in Cleveland. The 
Cieveland superintendent is giving in many 
churches lectures illustrated by stereopticon 
views, showing jist how members of the last 
legislature voted on temperance laws. 

FLEUR DE-LIS. 
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A Disappointment 

Dr. McKenzie was expecting to meet his 
Monday noon audience in Tremont Temple 
this week to deliver the Jast address of the 
present series, but an unfortunatej[accident 
on Friday evening of last week prevented. 
He had been speaking at a Lenten service in 
Harvard Church, Brookline, in exchange 
with Dr. Thomas, and on his way to the elec- 
tric car, to reach which necessitated haste, he 
made a mis-step and fell on the curbstone, 
striking his forehead sharply. It was a nar- 
row escape from something much worse. He 
was unable to preach in his own pulpit Sun- 
day, and Professor Platuer of Harvard Divin- 
ity supplied for him. This is only the second 
time in thirty years’ pastorate in which Dr. 
McKenzie has been unable on account of 
physical incapacity to fill his pulpit on Sun- 
day. 


Two Old South Sermons 

Dr. Gordon began by painting a vivid word 
picture, contrasting the two malefactors. One 
spoke in mockery and as an impenitent. 
Christ had no response for him, and the aw- 
ful warning is thereby given us that men 
may 80 place themselves in the great crises of 
life that they find nothing but a dumb God, a 
dumb Christ and a dumb universe. Whether 
there shall be this infinite terrible silence or 
whether there shall be voices of consolation 
depends on the disposition, on the heart. On 
the other hand, the penitent thief did not 
plead as an excuse an unfortunate environ- 
ment or the failing of others, but, admitting 
the justice of his punishment, he cried for 
mercy. When man’s deepest nature cries out 
for God that alone is true prayer. 

Christ’s reply to the penitent thief empha- 
sizes personality. ‘ J say unto thee.” Christ 
did not believe that man was only a physical 
organism, with a finely adjusted nervous sys- 
tem, through which moves the dance of 
thought and feeling. Christ recalled men to 
themselves, to their own moral struggle and 
service. There are too many men today who 
do not believe in themselves. The second 
element in Jesus’ reply points out the con- 
tinuity of life. ‘‘ Today shalt thou be with 
me.” He did not think of the dead as asleep, 
but as preserving all their spiritual qualities 
even though they pass out of our sight, asa 
full-rigged ship disappears in the fog but loses 
none of its properties. 

The third thing emphasized is fellowship. 
The greatest word of Christ is, “‘ Lo, I am with 
you always.’ The Christian life begins in 
fellowship. You may believe all the creeds 
from the Nicene and the Westminster and 
still not be a Christian. The only way to be 
a Christian is to live with Jesus, to learn the 
power of his thought, to appreciate the weight 
of his character, to realize the transcendence 
of his personality. The life after death is to 
be one of fellowship, and through Christ we 
shall be guided to those dear to us who have 
preceded us into the other world. When we 
remember who Jesus was, the purity of his 
character, the incomprehensible altitude of 
his conception of God, the ‘‘ otherness ”’ of his 
spirit, it does not seem wonderful that he 
should know about the other world. 

One of the most striking pulpit utterances 
of last Sunday was Dr. G. A. Gordon’s morning 
sermon. Not for years has he preached a 
discourse which has roused so much immediate 
comment in his congregation, and which 
has so strongly gripped the consciences of his 
hearers. Starting with theincident in Pilate’s 
life when he washed his hands and declared 
himself innocent of the blood of Jesus, Dr, 
Gordon pointed out plainly the complicity 
which many persons today have in wrong- 
doing, even though vainly trying to clear 
themselves by asserting their lack of sympathy 
with it. He applied this thought trenchantly 
to the modern drama, to much of the fiction 
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printed today, and to the Sunday newspaper. 
The latter he denounced in scathing terms, 
but he was even more severe upon those who, 
while admitting the evil character of some 
things, still patronize them on the ground 
that they are too strongly entrenched in 
modern life ever to be uprooted. 

The evening discourse was the fourth in 
the series of words from the cross. This 
series, now more than half completed, has 
drawn large congregations and Dr. Gordon 
has spoken with great directness and spiritual 
power. He has abandoned the use of notes 
during most of the Lenten season, and his 
words go home with great force and im- 
pressiveness, The sermon last Sunday even- 
ing dealt with the cry of the penitent thief 
to the Saviour. 


The Latest Harvard-Yale Contest 

This was not upon the field or upon the 
water, but upon the platform of Sanders’ 
Theater before an audience representing the 
culture and intelligence of Cambridge and 
Boston. Hitherto Yale’s list of victories in 
the series of debates between the two institu- 
tions has been considerably shorter than that 
of Harvard, but the verdict of the judges last 
Friday evening was in favor of the men from 
New Haven. 

The six contestants, Mess:s. Macfarland, 
Clark and Studinski for Yale and Messrs. 
Wrightington, Dorr and Dobyns for Harvard, 
were all manly and able men. While their 
work on the platform indicated much careful 
preparation, their speeches were not of the 
memoriter type. In them the true idea of a 
debate—thinkirg on one’s feet—found re- 
peated illustration. The speakers were quick 
in repartee and in readjusting their own 
lines of argument to the reasoning of their 
opponents. The Yale men labored under the 
disadvantage of being unfamiliar with the 
acoustic properties of the auditorium, hence 
their delivery did not average as well as 
that of the Harvard three. They, on the 
other hand, appeared rather more anxious 
to carry the audience with them by arts known 
to the popular orator than to adhere to the 
precise question at issue. 

Indeed, this was the main blemish of the 
debate—that no common interpretation of the 
question had been previously reached—and 
the audience, which had been expecting a 
straight out discussion of Monometallism ver- 
sus International Bimetallism, did not have 
the pleasure of seeing the contestants come to 
close quarters on this broad and vital issue. 
Much practical information, however, was 
set forth by both parties to the discussion, 
and even those already pretty well versed on 
the subject discussed must have borne away 
fresh impressions of the complexity of the un- 
derlying problem. 

Such a debate as this, which the governor of 
the commonwealth dignified by accepting the 
position of presiding officer and which has 
aroused deep interest in the two college com- 
munities most concerned with it, is proof that 
intellectual interests are, after all, the domi- 
nant ones in our centers of learning, that men 
are being educated there to take broad and 
comprehensive views of public questions, to 
form independently their own opinions thereon 
and to put them in effective language. As 
Governor Wolcott said in his introductory 
speech, “‘ The universities represented on the 
platform stand, and always will stand, for ad- 
vancement, enlightenment and education. 
And it is proper that they should be bound 
together in a bond which does not preclude 
emulation.” 

The Young Men's Congregational Club 

By way of variety in the series of addresses 
and talks enjoyed by the Young Men’s Con- 
gregational Club, a program was carried out 
at the meeting last week Wednesday dis- 
tinctly different from that of any previous 
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meeting. After the dinner Rev. Sherrod 
Soule of Naugatuck, Ct., held the close at- 
tention of the club during an extended talk 
on New World Pilgrims at Old World Shrines, 
a topic which is suggestive of the pilgrimage 
conducted by The Congregationalist last sum- 
mer to England and Holland, and of which 
the speaker was a member. Combining his- 
torical and descriptive elements of the story 
of the early and later Pilgrims in an inferma) 
address, Mr. Soule was aided by a set of ste- 
reopticon views which further enhanced the 
vividness of his account. Twenty-five new 
members were admitted to membership in the 
club, making the total about 100. 


Ballington Booth in Boston 

The hold which the Booths have upon the 
people of Boston was manifested by the en- 
thusiastic great audience which filled and 
overflowed Tremont Temple last Sunday sf- 
ternoon. It was the first visit to this city of 
Commander Ballington Booth, of the Ameri- 
can Volunteers, since the severing of his 
connection with the Salvation Army. Some 
well-known features of the army meetings 
were wanting. The poke-bonneted and uni- 
formed soldiers were conspicuously absent 
from the platform, but music there was in 
abundance, some of it rendered by the New 
York Volunteer concert group. Applause 
was frequent and hearty, and Commander 
Booth spoke with all his former fire and force. 
The trend of his address was intensely pa- 
triotic. He dwelt on the loyalty to Ameri- 
can principles and American institutions 
which is behind this new movement, saying, 
with emphasis, ‘I can get salvation via Bun- 
ker Hill as well as via London Bridge” 
Another large congregation greeted him at 
Central Church Sunday evening, when he 
made a strong appeal for the unchurched. 

Pilgrim Hall was crowded on Monday morn- 
ing by Boston ministers anxious to learn of 
the distinguishing features of the new move- 
ment from the lips of its leader. Here, too, 
Commander Booth sounded a patriotic note, 
declaring himself an American by choice, af- 
fection and adoptior, and adding: “It is true 
I was born in England, but that was not my 
fault.” After reviewing the progress of the 
Salvation Army during the ten years of bis 
American commandership, the speaker gave 
some of his reasons for separation from the 
old organization, and told the story of the 
formation of the Volunteers of America. 
Small as were its beginnings, at the end of a 
year its leader is able to report fifty staff offi- 
cers, 500 salaried officers, 4,000 uniformed 
Volunteers and 3,000 Defenders. A sixteen- 
page paper, having a circulation of 20,000, is 
published at the New York headquarters. 

The chief work of the Volunteers has been 
among the criminals. Beginning with Sing- 
Sing, Mrs. Booth has had remarkable success 
in speaking to the prisoners in various State 
institutions, and the new organization sees a 
great field among the 80,000 persons incar- 
cerated in our prisons and penitentiaries. It 
is now in touch, through correspondence, with 
7,500 prisoners and 1,350 are connected with 
the Volunteers’ Prisoners’ League. Efforts 
are made not only to take saving influences 
into these institutions, but to meet the men 
who are coming out with saving influences. 

Colonel Blackhurst, leader of the New Eng- 
land regiment, followed the commander with 
a brief address emphasizing the desire of the 
Volunteers to be a feeder to the churches. A 
church member may be a Volunteer, and Vol- 
unteers are expected to unite with the church 
and to partake of the sacraments. Colonel 
Blackhurst’s strong, refined face and digni- 
fied bearing will win him friends in New Eng- 
land. 
Mt. Holyoke Alumne Association 

The attractive ladies’ café connected with 
the University Club was opened to the aseo- 
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ciation on Saturday, March 27, for its mid- 
winter meeting. After the luncheon and 
social hour, Mrs. L. C. Purington was intro 
duced as the mistress of ceremonies. Toasts 
upon Mary Lyon, the new woman of seventy 
years ago, Our Benefactors, Our Old Girls, and 
Mt. Holyoke of the Future were responded 
to by graduates of the seminary or college. 
Most fittingly and suggestively did Mrs. Mary 
A. Stuckenberg, whose college training was 
received at Lake Erie Seminary—a daughter 
of Mt. Holyoke—reply to the toast, College 
Extension. The inspiration she received in 
school has borne fruit in many lines of serv- 
ice, one being her wish and effort, during a 
long residence in Germany, to introduce 
among the German girls a higher Christian 
training based upon the foundations laid by 
Mary Lyon. 

After a short business session, Mrs. Della 
Kendall, the presiding officer, presented Miss 
Clara Stevens, now a teacher at the college, 
who took her audience on a pilgrimage to 
South Hadley, and made vivid by her clear 
word picture the present condition of the col- 
lege and the hopes and plans for the future. 
About seventy-five women enjoyed the after- 
noon togetber, and joined in heart, if not with 
voice, in the song sung by the recent grad- 
uates, “‘ Holyoke, Holyoke, tried and true, 
we will love her ever.” 


In the Interests of Co-operation 

A conference on “ organized religious work 
at the South End ” was held at the South End 
House March 22. Among the participants 
were Dr. C. G. Ames of the Church of the 
Disciples, Rev. S. L. Loomis of Union Church, 
Rev. E. L. Atkinson of the Church of the 
Ascension, Dr. C, A. Dickinson of Berkeley 
Temple, Lieutenant-Colonel Cozens of the 
Salvation Army, Dr. G. L. Perin of the Every 
Day Universalist Church, Rev. Leslie A. 
Sprague of the New South Church and Church 
of the Unity, and Mr. Wilson of the Dover 
Street Rescue Mission. 

The topics discussed were the various re- 
ligious agencies at work in the South End, 
what each is doing, taken together are they, 
on the whole, gaining or losing ground, 
how may each church influeace more vitally 
its neighborhood, how may the churches and 
other religious agencies co-operate for the 
moral elevation of the South End? 

A second conference at the same place, on 
the same general subject, will be addressed 
by Dean Hodges. It is expected that these 
conferences will result in a more definite un- 
derstanding and more definite co-operation 
among the South End religious workers. 


Studies in Personal Religion 

Dr. Barton of Shawmut Church has begun a 
series of Sunday evening discourses on Why 
I Am a Religious Man. The initial sermon 
was a fine setting forth of the idea that man 
has an instinctive recognition of a supreme 
intelligence under all systems of religion. 
This natural tendency is followed by choice, 
just as he chooses to be an educated or a civil- 
ized being. The second sermon was entitled 
Why I Am Not an Agnostic. While admit- 
ting that agnosticism has had its mission to 
our over-confident and dogmatic age, the 
speaker declared that agnosticism is itself 
dogmatic when it declares God to be ‘‘un- 
known and unknowable,” and set forth the 
positive grounds of our knowledge of God in 
nature, in history and in the human soul. 
Later Dr. Barton will tell why he has chosen 
the Christian religion and after that why he 
is a Congregationalist. Anuncommonly good 
chorus choir is an additional attraction. 


Fortunate is the International Christian 
Workers’ Association in securing for its pres- 
ident a man of the intellectual breadth and 
virility and the spiritual warmth of Rev. Floyd 
Tomkins, Jr., D. D., of Providence. The motto 
which, in the letter accepting the office, he 
proposes for the association is ‘‘ All for Jesus.” 
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News from the Churches 


Meetings to Come 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING, Pilgrim Hall, April 5, 
10A.M. Speaker, Dean George Hodges of Cambridge. 
Topic, Christian Socia)ism. 

FOREIGN MISSIONARY PRAYER MEETIN®, under the 
onagtoes of the Woman’s Board of Missions, in Pilgrim 
Hall, Congregational House, every Friday at Il A. M. 

EVANGELISTIC ASSOCIATION OF NEW ENGLAND. 
Conference, Elmwood Ave. Ch., Providence, March 28- 
April’ E. Greenwich, R. 1, April 4-11. 

TRIENNIAL CONVENTION, CHICAGO THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARY.—The constitution of the Chicago Theologi- 
cal Seminary provides that in the year 158, and every 
third year thereafter, it shall be the duty of the Board 
of Directors to call a convention in Chicago, Lil, for the 
purpose of electing directors in the piace of those 
whose term of office is about to expire, and for the pur- 
pose of transacting such other business as the inter- 
ests of the seminary may require. And in order to 
keep the seminary in vital union with its constituency 
the directors, in calling such a convention, shall invite 
each local association of the ~~ o| churches 
of Michigan, Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin, Iowa, Mis- 
souri, Minnesota, Kansas, Nebraska, Colorado, North 
Dakota, South Dakota, Wyoming, Montana and New 
Mexico, to appoint each one delegate to represent the 
churches of such local associations. 

Local associations which have a church membershi 
of over 1,500 shall be entitled to elect one additiona 
delegate for pe | 500 church members. The associa- 
tions shall be asked to provide for the traveling ex- 
—* of the delegates, who are expected to report 

ack to the bodies by which they are elected the con- 
dition of the seminary ; 

The convention shall consist of those thus invited, 
also of the Board of Directors and the members of the 
faculty. In accordance with this requirement of the 
constitution, the Board of Directors have called sucha 
convention of delegates, as above indicated, to meet on 
Wednesday, April 21, 1897, at 10 o’clock A. M., in the 
lecture-room of the Union Park Congregational Church. 
By order of the Board of Directors. 

Chicago, March 25,1897. G. 8. F. SAVAGE, Secretary. 

P.S. Delegates who expect to be prendat will please 
send notice beforehand to H. C. Chester, 81 Ashland 
Building, Chicago, I). 


SPRING STATE MEETINGS 
Additions or changes should be sent at once 


Texas, Sherman, Thursday, April 6. 
Georgia, Savannab, Wednesday, April 7. 
Florida, Daytona, Tuesday, April 13. 
Arizona, Prescott, Wednesday, April 14. 
New Jersey, Philadelphia, Pa., Tuesday, April 20. 
Tennessee, Louisville, Ky., Wednesday, April 28. 
Oklahoma, Oklahoma, Thursday, April —. 
Missouri, St. Louis, Tuesday, April —. 
nsas, Ottawa, Thursday, May 6. 
Indiana, Kokomo, Tuesday, May ll. 
Illinois, Monday, May 17. 


Tuesday, May 1s. 


owa, 
Massachusetts, Worcester, Tuesday, May 18. 





Michigan, Saginaw, Tuesday, May 1%. 
0, Sandusky, Tuesday, May 18. 
New York, Tuesday, May 18. 


South Dakota, 
Pennsylvania, Ebensburg, 


Tuesday, May 18, 
Tuesday, May 25. 


Benevolent Societies 


THECONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOOIETY 
is represented in Massachusetts (and in Massachusetts 
only) by the MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY SO- 
OIETY, No. 9 Congregational House. Rev. Joshua Coit, 
Secretary; Rev. Edwin B. Palmer, Treasurer. 

WoMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
No. 32, Congregational House. Office hours, 9to5. An- 
nual membership, $1.00; life membership, $20.00, Con- 
tributions solicited. Miss Annie C, Bridgman,Treasurer. 


AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOREIGN 
MI8810N8, Congregational House, Ne. | Somerset Street, 
Boston. Frank H. Wiggin, Treasurer; Charles E. Swett, 
Publishing and Purchasing Agent. Office in New York, 
121 Bible House; in Chicago, 153 La Salle St. 


WOMAN’S KOARD OF MISSIONS, Room | and 2, Con- 
Gesticee! House. Miss Sarah Louise Day, Treasurer; 

iss Abbie B, Child, Home Secretary. 

THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Bible 
House, New York. Missions in the United States, evan- 
gelistic and educationai, at the South and in the West 
among the Indians and Chinese. Boston office, 21 Con- 

regational House; Chicago office, 153 La Salle Street; 
Jieveland office, Y. M. C. A. Building. Donations may 
be sent to either of the above offices, or to H. W. Hub- 
bard, Treasurer, 108 Bible House, New York City. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHUROH BUILDING SOCIETY 
—Church and Parsonage Building. Rev. L. H. Cobb, 
D. D., Secretary; Charles E. Hope, Treasurer, 59 Bible 
House, New York; Rev. George A. Hood, Congrega- 
tional House, Boston, Field Secretary. 

SONGREGATIONAL EDUGATION SOCIETY (Includ- 
ing work of former New West Commission).—Aids four 
hundred students for the ministry, eight home mis- 
sionary colleges, twenty academies in the West and 
South, ten free Christian schools in Utah and New 
Mexico. 8S. F. Wilkins, Treasurer. Offices: 10 Congre- 

ational House, Boston; 151 Washington St., Chicago, 

1. Address, 10 Congregational House, Boston. 

CONG. SUNDAY SOHOOL & PUBLISHING SOCIETY.— 
Contributions used only for seemonaey work. Rev. 
George M. Boynton, D. D., Secretary; W. A. Duncan, 
Ph. D., Field Soaresery E. Lawrence Barnard, Treas- 
urer, Congregational fouse, Boston, 

MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID.— 
Treasurer, Mr. Arthur G. Stanwood, 701 Sears Building, 
Boston. Applications should be sent to Rev. E. B. 
Palmer, Room 9, Congregational House, Boston. 

MINISTERIAL RELIEF.—In order to afford a little 
timely aid to aged and disabled home and foreign mis- 
sionaries and ministers and their families, the commit- 
tee of the National Counct! asks from each church one 
ee offering fer its permanent invested fund, It 
also invites generous individual gifts. For fullerinfor- 
mation see Minutes of National Council, 1892, and Year- 
Book, 1893, page 62. Secretary, Rev N. H. Whittlesey, 
New Haven, Ct.; Treasurer, Rev. 8. B. Forbes, Hart- 
ford, Ct. Form of a bequest: I bequeath to the “ Trus 
tees of the National Council of the Congregational 
Churches of the United States” (a body corporate char- 
tered under the laws of the State of Connecticut) (here 
insert the bequest), to be used for the purpose of Min- 
isterial Reliet, as provided in the resolution of the Na- 
tional Council of the Congregational Churches of the 
ae States at its session held in Chicago in October, 

886. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SUP- 
PLY, established by the Massachusetts General Associ- 
ation, offers its services to churches desiring pastors or 
[es ag supplies. Careful attention is given to applica- 
ions from without the State. Room 22A, Congrega- 
tional House, Boston. Rev. Charles B. Rice, Sec. 

THE BOSTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, organized 
1827. Chapel and reading. room, 247 Hanover St., Boston, 
Open day ard evening. Sailors and landsmen welcome 
Daily prayer meeting, !! a. M., Bible study,3 P.M. Sun- 
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day services, usual houfs. Meetings every evening ex 
cept Saturday. ranch mission, Vineyard Haven. Is 
a Congregational society and appeals to all Congrega- 
tional churches for support. Send donations of money 
to B. 8. Snow, Corresponding Secretary, Room 22, Con- 
regational House, Boston. Send clothing, comfort 
ope i etc., to Capt. S. S. Nickerson, chaplain, 
287 Hanover St. Bequests should read: “I give and be- 
queath to the Boston Seaman’s Friend Society the sum 
of #—, to be applied to the charitable uses and pur- 
ses of said society.” Rev. Alexander McKenzie, 

». D., President; George Gould, Treasurer. 


PASSING COMMENT ON THIS WEEK’S NEWS 

Reports cften reach us, like those this week 
from Minnesota and California, of a spiritual 
revival accompanied by renewed interest in 
the financial prosperity of achurch. Usually 
the heart is moved first, but the fact that this 
ig not always the order shows that faith and 
works affect each other as do soul and body. 
That a man’s pocketbook is reached through 
his heart is no oftener true than that his heart 
is reached through his pocketbook. Though 
the natural outgrowth of love is service, it 
must not be forgotten that service often be- 
gets love. 

Such recourse to the best of recent books 
and organ music cannot but deepen the spirit- 
ual life of that New England church which 
has adopted a special program with this end 
in view. The broad invitation which it ex- 
tends must also go far toward inspiring in the 
audiences a desire for help. 

Discussions on topics of the day at the 
meetings of a church society in California 
are a gratifying substitute for the gossip 
formerly supposed to be inseparable from 
such gatherings. Truly, the world does 
move, and in an upward direction. 

Mr. Moody and Mr. Murphy are heard from 
this week in their work at widely separated 
points, but the results of their efforts suggest 
that they are losing none of their power over 
the people. 

A Maine church believes in providing en- 
tirely for its new enterprise before under- 
taking it. The temptation to dedicate a debt 
with the new structure is thus set aside. 

We commend to the church militant all 
over the land a campaign such as a Nebraska 
church has been waging for the purpose of 
slaying the dragon of debt. 

Nearly sixty of our churches have reported 
that they are using individual communion 
cups. Anumber of others are seriously con- 
sidering the change. 

Why have we not more local church unton 
such as several Massachusetts towns have en- 
joyed? 

Connecticut already has over 300 churches, 
but now and then, as recently, a new one is 
added. 


Of Special Note 

Christian fellowship in Duluth, by which a 
weak church is moved to help one still 
weaker. 

A suggestion from Tacoma to bicyclists for 
Christian work next summer. 

Self-interests generously set aside by an 
Ohio church in favor of larger demands. 

An exceptional pastoral record in the Pine 
Tree State. 


A BEACON LIGHT IN THE BERKSHIRES 

The Pilgrim Memorial Church of Pittsfield, 
Mass., was organized in the Peck and Russell 
Sunday school room, March 14. The neigh- 
borhood is a mile and a half from the city, in 
a manufacturing center where religious work 
has been encouraged especially by its growth. 
Over thirty years ago, during the pastorate of 
Dr. Todd at the First Church, a Sunday school, 
undenominational in character, was started. 
It has been conducted ever since with great 
faithfulness, looking toward the formation of 
a churchin the future. Hence the new church 
is peculiarly a memorial of the past. Mr. 
J. L. Peck and Mr. Zeno Russell gave of their 
best to promote the highest good of the com- 
munity. To the abiding value of their work, 
and that of many others, Pilgrim Church wil! 
be a perpetual witness. 

Last November the older members of the 
Sunday school voted to have Sunday morning 
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preaching services at the rooms during the 
winter. Such services have been conducted 
by Rev. Raymond Calkins, assistant pastor of 
First Church. The deepened religious inter- 
est which has resulted is due largely to his 
efforts among the people. 

As the weeks went on the interest grew and 
the desire for a church sprang up. Ata pre 
liminary meeting, March 8, it was voted to 
form an independent Congregational church, 
and fifty-two persons expressed a desire to 
join; of these thirty were men. The room 
was filled the following Sunday evening when 
the business meeting was called. Permanent 
officers were elected, the covenant and by- 
laws were adopted and the members repeated 
in unison the declaration of faith, which was 
signed by those who became members, sev- 
enty-two in number, including thirty-two who 
came by letter. Of the total membership 
thirty-seven, more than half, are men. 

A meeting for formal organization was im- 
mediately called, Dr. W. V. W. Davis of the 
First Church acting as moderator and Rev. I. 
C. Smart and Rev. Samuel Harrison, pastors 
of Pittsfield Congregational churches, partici- 
pating in the exercises. The covenant was 
repeated and the church was declared for- 
mally organized. 

A short sermon by Dr. Davis followed from 
the text, ‘‘ Built upon the foundation of the 
apostles and prophets, Christ Jesus himself 
being the chief corner stone.” 

Before the communion a letter signed by 
Charlotte M. Russell, Jane A. Russell and 
Henry R. Russell presented to the church a 
communion and a baptismal service, in mem- 
ory of Zeno Russell, his wife and children, and 
bearing the appropriate selection, ‘‘ Blessed 
are the dead, who die in the Lord, for their 
works do follow them.”’ J. A. RB. 


MR. MOODY IN CINCINNATI 

The great meetings in Music Hall, March 
3-24, have been remarkable. They occasioned 
the uncommon sight of 5.000 persons hasten- 
ing through the streets in a drizzling rain to 
crowd a great hall on a week day afternoon 
to hear a layman speak about the Holy Spirit. 
Hundreds also went daily for the half-hour 
praise service at 7.30, led by Professor Towner 
and 1,000 voices. Noeffort was made to count 
results. Many found Christ; perhaps more 
backsliders were reclaimed; but, most im- 
portant, Christians were quickened. Every 
church in eity and suburbs that has taken 
any interest cannot fail to feel an impetus. 
It is hardly necessary to say that Mr. Moody 


_ has preached the gospel, and in answer to 


the usual question as to the secret of his suc- 
cess he explains, ‘‘Go to work, and you will 
find out.” 

At the last meeting friends left a great bunch 
of white roses on a stand for him. With the 
large bouquet in his hand he stepped for- 
ward and said that it would delight him most 
to give it away. He asked for the children 
in the audience under twelve years of age to 
come to the platform, and a great many eager 
little friends received a flower. It was a 
beautiful sight—this man, with a multitude 
of cares, great undertakings, involving hun- 
dreds of men and thousands of dollars, all 
resting upon him, more than 5,000 people wait- 
ing to hear him speak, and he standing there 
as simple and unassuming as if alone with 
the children. It was a vivid illustration of 
what he has been doing for forty years. After 
his brief sermon on The Gospel, he called on 
Dr. Torrey, whose aid has been much appre- 
ciated, especially in his noonday talks bear- 
ing on personal work and the Holy Spirit, 
and at the close hundreds started to the plat- 
form to shake hands with Mr. Moody, but 
were surprised when told that he had gone. 

The press has been generally kind. Mr. 
Moody said he had never labored where there 
was a more hearty union of the pastors and 
Christian workers, From all our hearts as- 
cends the prayer concerning him, ‘‘ God be 
with you till we meet again.” A. A, A. 
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THE BOULEVARD CHURCH, DENVER, AND 
THE CHURCH BUILDING SOCIETY 

The Church Building Society is severely 
criticised by certain pewspapers on account 
of its dealings with the Boulevard Church of 
Denver. The facts in the case, which we 
have been at some pains to gather, do not ap- 
pear to warrant the criticism. In 1884 the 
society made to the church a grant of $500, on 
condition that the society should receive a 
mortgage covering that amount and including 
special contributions toward the building com- 
ing from outside the parish. These special 
gifts, with the $500, amounted to $1,340, and 
the mortgage was made out for that sum, 
both parties understanding the conditions. 
The church agreed to make annual contribu- 
tions to the society. 

In 1894 the church pulled down its building 
and began to erect @ new one on the same lot, 
The next year it asked the society for an ad- 
ditional grant of $3,000, This not being given, 
the church asked the society for what sum the 
mortgage would be released. The church has 
made to the society seven contributions dur- 
ing the twelve years, and, deducting these 
from the whole amount, the society offered to 
release the mortgage for $1,268.62. Tbhechurch 
offered to pay back the $500 if the society 
would release the special gifts. The society 
offered to do this, provided the donors of these 
gifts should request it. As the church de- 
clined to ask the donors for requests, the 
secretary of the society, Dr. L. H. Cobb, 
wrote to the donors and received replies re- 
leasing $740. The balance of $100 was raised, 
and the society released the mortgage, the 
matter to be settled on payment of the $500. 
The society had been cited to appear in court 
in Denver to defend a suit for vacating the 
mortgage, but the lawyer for the church of- 
fered to withdraw the suit and settle eut of 
court on the terms above stated. 

The printed rule of the society is as follows: 

The church or society, to which aid has 
been voted by this society, shall recognize 
and acknowledge contributions received from 
other Congregational churches and individu 
als for aid in building its house of worship, 
and shall include the sawe in the mortgage 
given to this society, that the money thus 
given to the cause cf church buildirg may be 
preserved from loss. 

This rule is, it is to be supposed, under- 
stocd both by the donors to the society and 
the churches receiving its aid. The rule has 
been heartily approved as a proper guarantee 
that the money intrusted to the society shall 
be used for the purposes for which it was 
given, and we do not see how the society 
could have tulfilled its trust in this case ex- 
cept by the steps it has taken. 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES 
Hartford 


The Carew lectures by Rev. C. C. Stearns are now 
being given on the general subject: The Biblical 
Element in Early Christian Art, Topics are: The 
Evolution of Christian Art, The Catacomb Frescoes, 
The Vetri, Early Mosaics and Rise of the Minia- 
tures, The Sarcopbagi, Christ: the Types, the Babe 
and Mary, Baptism, the Last Supper.——Last Thurs- 
day evening Rev. Tomoyoshi Murai, of Tokyo, 
Japan, spoke in the Asylum Hill Church on The 
Real Japan. His address was interesting and in- 
structive ——The Junior Class is forming a debat- 
ing society. 

Yale 

Last week’s lectures included Symbolism of Early 
Christian Art, by Professor Hoppin, and The Essen- 
tial Element in a Good Popular Government.—— 
At a recent social given by Professor and Mrs. 
Blackman, Shepherd Knapp, Jr., of the Senior 
Class gave an illustrated talk on England and Scot- 
land,——The Senior address before the school last 
week Wednesday was by Austin Rice on The Minis- 
ter as a Prophet.——The question debated by the 
Leonard Bacon Club was, That the church should 
hold no gatherings solely for purposes of amuse- 
ment and pleasure.——The Senior Class preacher 
last Saturday was C. C. Merrill.——The Commence- 
ment exercises this year will consist of four ad- 
dresses by members of the Senior Class, followed 
by an address by some eminent speaker from outside. 
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Oberlin 
Prof, and Mra. Currier left Oberlin March 24, and 
sailed the 26th for Naples. They will spend their 
time in travel upon the Continent and in England, 
returning the last of August. A pleasant reception 
was tendered at Council by the students before 
their departure.—— The seminary catalogue has 
been published. It shows 69 students, an increase 
of six over last year. The increase is in all depart- 
ments,_—-The seminary was shocked by the sudden 
death of Mr. Thomas E. Trussell, March 27. He was 
from Champlin, Minn., where his family, consisting 

of wife and two children, live. 


Pacific 

Rev. J. R. Knodell is lecturing to the Training 
Class on Fundamental Doctrines.——Mr. Kirtland 
of the Senior Class recently read a paper in rhetori- 
cals on Revelation, Inspiration and the Bible-—— 
A prospectus bas been issued for a summer school 
of theology, to be conducted by the professors here 
and inthe Presbyterian seminary near by, during May 
4-7, having 16 lectures, with opportunity for discus- 
sion. Among the topics will be Christianity and 
Mr. Spencer's Philosopby, The Genuineness and 
Canonicity of Second Peter, The Theology of Ritschl, 
Comparative Religion and the Scriptures, and Peter 
in the Gospels and Acts ——Pres, Thomas McClel- 
land of Pacific University, Oregon, visited the sem- 
inary recently.——The Middle Class is now at work 
on Biblical theology of the New Testament, using 
this year Weidner’s Text Book.——The last group 
of studies for the year is just beginning.——The 
term closes April 22, one week earlier than usual. 





CONFERENCES AND ASSOCIATIONS 

Micu.—Lansing Association met at Lakeview, 
March 15, 16, for one of the most interesting ses- 
sions ever held. The attendance was large. The 
sermon was by Rev. J. P. Sanderson. The general 
subject was The Public Worship of Ged, and sub- 
topics were: Its Form and Spirit, The Use and 
Limitation of the Secular, The Service of Praise— 
the Hymn-Book and Its Use. Another subject was 
The Cnurch Evangelistic. 


CLUBS 


Vt.—The club of western Vermont held its meet- 
ing at Burlington, March 23, The subject was The 
Life Creed of Rev. Dr. John Watson (lan Maclaren), 
Addresses were given by T. F. Seward, Esq., of 
New York, founder of the Brotherhood of Christian 
Unity, Prof. J. E. Goodrich and Rev A.W. Dickens. 
The open parliament gave opportunity for ar un- 
usually full and interesting discussion. 

Minn.—The Minnesota Club met at Olivet Church, 
St. Paul, March 22. The general subject was The 
Churches Represented in the Club, and there were 
addresses on For What Do They Specially Stand in 
the Community, by Rev. J. A. Stemen; Some of 
Their Tendencies, by Rev. W. B. Millard; and Evan- 
gelism and Education in Their Work, by Dr. G. R. 
Merrill. These called forth a most interesting and 
profitable discussion. 


NBW BNGLAND 
Boston 
(For other Boston news see page 462.) 

Park Street, Rev. I. J. Lansing preached his 
farewell sermon last Sunday. Large congregations 
were present morning and evening. The council 
for considering the resignation of the pastor is 
called for April 1. 

Brighton. The Truth Seeker is a neat little pam- 
phiet containing the sermons of Rev. A. A. Berle, 
D.D. It began March 14, and is to be issued every 
week. It can be had at five cents a copy. Dr. 
Berle, in the preface to the first number in the se- 
ries, says that during the past six years more than 
a thousand letters and inquiries have come to him 
concerning the sermons preached. It is in part to 
meet this demand that this publication is under- 
taken. 

Massachusetts 

CHELSEA.—Central is stimulated to earnest at- 
tention to the Lenten season by a cheering letter 
from the pastor, Rev. C, E. Jefferson, which pref- 
aces a neat little pamphlet containing the program 
of special services for the three weeks beginning 
March 29, The announcements are: six afternoon 
pastoral talks to young persons over 14 years of 
age; a half-hour conversation on a stated charac- 
ter in Acts previous to each of the 15 regular week 
evening services at 8 Pp. M., when the history of the 
Apostolic Church is studied under the topics: Its 
Life, Its Message, Its Experiences; daily readings 
on The Last Parables, In the Upper Room and Obe- 
dient Unto Death, and daily meditations from the 
sayings of Jesus, Peter, Paul and John. In addi- 
tion a consecration service forms part of the regu- 
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lar meeting, giving opportunity for confession of 
Christ, and the advisory board meets each evening 
to receive applicants for church membership. A 
devotional service will be held Good Friday after- 
noon, and the Lord’s Supper on Thursday of Holy 
Week. 

MALDEN.—Vaplewood. Thirteen new members 
were received at the March communion, 11 on con- 
fession, These additions are in part the fruit of 
special services during February. Rev. W. A. 
Evans, the pastor, suffers a double bereavement. 
Just returned from Illinois, where his little son 
was buried, he is called back by the sudden death 
of his father, a man full of faith and of good works. 


LOWELL.—As the result of two weeks of crowded 
meetings conducted by Francis Murphy 4,000 per- 
sons have signed the pledge. The effort to reach 
the drinking people was attended with a good de- 
gree of success and the meetings seemed to be as at- 
tractive for the Catholic as the Protestant popula- 
tion. 

WOROCESTER.—The recent visit of Anthony Com- 
stock to this city attracted much interest and gave 
him a good opportunity to speak of his 20 years’ 
battie with vice and sin. He addressed nearly 1,000 
men at the Y.M.C. A. Sunday afternoon. Monday 
morning he spoke to the ministerial league and in 
the evening gave an address on Imperiled Youth at 
the Old South Church, It was under the auspices 
of the Old South Men’s Union that he came here, 
— Pilgrim will hold special services at the church 
April 7-18. Preaching will be held every evening 
except Saturday. The speakers are: Drs. G. H. 
Gould, A. Z Conrad, J. E, Tuttle, and Rev. Messrs. 
C, M. Bouthgate, Oliver Huckle, 8. A. Harlow, 8. B. 
Meeser and A. H. Coolidge.——Union The death 
of Mrs. Maria Moen, widow of the late Philip L. 
Moen, removes from the church and city one of its 
great benefactors. 


MILLBURY.—Second, after a careful revision of 
its roll, has a membership of 193; seven were added 
jast year. Benevolences during the year amounted 
to $2,098. Rev. G. P. Eastman is pastor. 


WILBRAHAM.—The financial] outlook is better this 
year than formerly. The benevolences last year 
were $100. The membership was increased by five. 
Extensive repairs have been made upon the par- 
sonage. The church recently bas received $300 
from the late Mrs. Holmes. Rev. M. 8. Howard, in 
the 29th year of his pastorate, recently celebrated 
the 40th anniversary of his ordination. 


GRANBY bas had free seats for six years. The 
plan has been a success financially, but the people 
have retained the same seats almost entirely dur- 
ing that period. For the sake of a new adjustment 
the seats are to be rented this year. 


WESTBORO, Rev. M. A. Breed, pastor, has re- 
ceived 11 new members since January and works in 
hearty fellowship with the other churches, the pas- 
tors meeting regularly for cenference and study of 
local needs. A series of gospel temperance meet- 
ings of unusual interest was lately held at the town 
hall, the various churches co-epérating io the work 
and sharing the expense. The C. E. Society has 
just given the church a social. 

SPRINGFIELD.—Virst. By request the pastor, 
Rev. F. L. Goodspeed, repeated, March 21, his ser- 
mon on Casting Pearls Before Swine, earnestly pro- 
testing against the action of this and Kuropean 
goveroments in regard to the Armenian, Cretan 
and Cuban questions. As on previous evenings, the 
congregation was go large that many were turned 
away. The preaching forms the main feature of 
the evening service, though on some evenings a 
special musical program is arranged. A new 
church manual is now in the press. The annual 
meetiog of the Springfield C. E. Union was held 
here March 24, with a stirring address by Rev. Dr. 
Smith Baker. 

Maine 

PORTLAND,— Williston. The pastor, Rev. D. M. 
Pratt, just resigned, bas had an unusually success- 
ful pastorate in point of increasing the member- 
ship and arousing spiritual activity. More acces- 
sions were received to the church during the last 
five years of his ministry than to any other church 
in the State. The annual meeting of the W. B. M. 
Auxiliary was addressed by Miss Alice Kyle of 
Boston, March 13. A social hour and missionary 
tea followed,——The Cumberland County Branch of 
the W. B, M. honored the birthday of its missionary 
in China, Miss M. 8, Morrill, by a large missionary 
meeting at Second Parish Church, March 25. Prom- 
inent auxiliary workers made addresses. The chief 
speaker was Miss E. M. Stone, recently returned 
missionary from Bulgaria. The women served a 
delicious lunch, 

SOUTH GARDINER.—The past three winters in- 
format Bible readings have been found helpful and 
have been well attended. Last winter they were 
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held in different neighborhoods and there bas been 
much study of the Bible. The pastor, Rev. A. L. 
Scruthers, bas been speaking oa A Young Man in 
and Out of the Bible. Temperance sentiment has 
been aroused by two spirited meetings. 

GoruHAm —A building committee for the proposed 
chapel has been chosen, The whole sum of $10,000 
will be secured before work is begun. Only $1,500 
remain to be raised. Recently $600 were added to 
the fund, ex-Governor Robie subscribing $500 in 
addition to $1,000 previously promised. 

NEWOASTLE.—Rev. R. B. Mathewa is much af- 
flicted in the loss of his mother, who died suddenly 
March 7. Rev. F. V. Norcross and wife have pur- 
chased a home here and united with this church. 
He was pastor many years at Union, then at An- 
dover, 

BANGOR.—Hammond Street. Professor Young’s 
astronomical lectures have drawn large congrega- 
tions and are valued by the community. Rev. H.L. 
Griffin has postponed his trip to Europe for the 
present season. 

BINGHAM.—The work aided by Mrs. Foster in 
January resulted in much fruit. Thirteen persons 
have united with the church. The note for the 
building has been reduced to $300. 

AvuGustTa.—Recent sermons by Rev. J. 8. Wil- 
liamson have resulted in some practical local work. 
The lectures given by prominent parishioners have 
proved instructive. 

New Hampshire 

KEENE.—VFirst. A 15days’ evangelistic campaign 
was begun March 14, under the direction of Rev. ©, 
L. Jackson and Mr. 0. W. Crowell. Excellent re- 
sults began to appear the first week, but on the sec- 
ond Sunday a great* wave of divine gentleness 
seemed to sweep the congregation. During the 
Sunday school hour nearly all who were present 
rose either as Christians or deciding to become 
such. A large gathering of men was greatly 
helped at an afternoon meeting. Other churches 
joined for the evening service. Rev. W. G. Poor is 
pastor. 

HOPKINTON.—Union meetings have been held 
with the Baptists since last December. They cul- 
minated in evangelistic meetings under the leader- 
ship of Rev. E, A. Whittier, Many unusual cases 
are reported, especially among the intemperate. 
Abott 40 persons signed cards, many of whom gave 
evidence of conversien. 

BERLIN MILLS bas felt much quickening of 
spiritual life by the recent series of revival meet- 
ings, in which Rev. J. A. Hainer assisted. Many 
have begun earnest Christian lives and Christians 
are more active and zealous, About 40 cards 
came to the Congregational pastor for care. 

GREENLAND.—Mrs, Alexander Hodgdon, one of 
the most highly esteemed members of the church, 
died March 21, at the age of 80 years. She was the 
mother of 13 children, 11 of whom survive her, one 
of them Rev. T. M. Hodgdon of West Hartford, Ct. 

MARLBORO.—Since the close of the evangelistic 
service under the lead of Rev. Ralph Gillam, a 
young men’s Christian league to have cottage 
prayer meetings in charge and a ladies’ prayer 
meeting have been organized, both interdenomina- 
tional. 

BARTLE’T has been assisted in a series of special 
revival services for three weeks by Rev. P. Mars- 
ton of Lancaster and J. P. Roberts, singer, and as 
a result over 40 persons have expressed a desire to 


lead Christian lives. 
Vermont 


LYNDONVILLE —Rev. J.C. Bodwell has just cele- 
brated his 10th anniversary as pastor here and at 
East Burke. His special sermon reviewing the pe- 
riod was apreciated by a large congregation, and 
extra decorations were fittingly displayed. 


Rhode Island 

PROVIDENCE.— Academy Avenue. Rev. Willis 
Smedley bas been Very i!! for several weeks but ths 
hope of his recovery is increasing.——Himwood 
Temple has started an enthusiastic Men’s Club.—— 
Central The Lenten services on Thursday evenings 
with full choir assistance and sermons by well- 
known preachers have proved attractive, 

PAWrucKET.—Park Place. The fourth enter 
tainment of the‘‘ committee of nine”’ in the lecture 
room recently was on Chemistry and Electricity, by 
Prof. W. E. Smith of Brown University. 

Harris E. Storrs will preach for six months at 
United Church, East Providence, beginning April 4. 
Connecticut 

Weston.—Norfield. As a result of the special 
meetings conducted by the pastor, Rev. C. M. Ar 
thur, nine were received to membership March 7, 
and others have expressed a desire to begin the 
Christian life. The church is growing in spiritual 
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strength, and has gained in general attendance the 
past year. The Sunday school was never as large. 
An. old-fashioned donation was arranged for the 
pastor March 18, a sumof money being presented. 

GREENWI08.—Recently a new church was organ- 
ized at Steep Hollow in this town, to be known as 
the North Mianus Church. It is the outcome of a 
Sunday school organized in 1858, which has flour- 
ished ever since in a chapel provided by the churches 
of the town Services will be held in the chapel 
morning and evening Sunday, with Sunday school 
as usual in the afternoon. A pastor is called al- 
ready. 

NAUGATUCK has a sewing class of 175 members 
conducted in the parish house, entirely by those 
connected with the church. The attendance at the 
class is now limited by the seating capacity of the 
room. The system in use is similar to that of Pratt 
Institute, with a course of three years. Rev. Sher- 
roi Soule is pastor. 

SouTH NORWALK.—The church is observing Lent 
in a series of devotional readings and organ recitals 
on Tuesday evenings. Careful selections from the 
best authors and composers constitute the program, 
the whole series being outlined in a neat, attract- 
ive four-page announcement. Rev. G. H. Beard is 
pastor. 

ROxsuRY.—On a recent Sunday Mr. H. H. Ash- 
jian gave interesting talks on Armenia. Collec- 
tions were taken for hischurch in Marash. AC. E. 
Society has recently been formed, Rev. G. A. 
Bushee is pastor. 

MANSFIELD CENTER has lately adopted free seats 
and nearly all were willing to sign pledge cards to 
provide for raising the money. The church recently 
received $2,000 from the late Mrs. Baldwin. 

BETHANY.—The acting pastor, Mr. C. 8. Macfar- 
land, has recently been preaching a series of ser- 
mons on The Bible whieh have aroused deep inter- 
est and led to serious Bible study. 

Windsor, Lebanon and Newington are having 
special services of an evangelistic nature.——Rev. 
D. W. Goodale of Suffield recently lost his mother 
at the age of 71 years. She had been an invalid for 
12 years ——By the will of Miss Eliza Geer the church 
at Ledyard receives a bequest of $100. 

MIDDLE STATES 
New York 

New York.—Manhattan. A three weeks’ series 
of Sunday afternoon lectures by the pastor, Dr. H. 
A. Stimson, is now in progress and has for some of 
the topics: Persecution and Martyrdom, Story of 
Triumph, New Evangel, The Accepted Christ. The 
general subject is The Book of Acts, the Record of 
the Mightiest Social Revolution the World Has 
Seen, 

Urica,—Plymouth has just made a $1,600 pay- 


| ment on its property. The audiences are large, 





: 





drawn by the able sermons of the pastor, Rev. Dr. 
M. E. Dunham, 
New Jersey 

DovER, not yet three years old, is celebrating the 
completion of its much desired house of worship. 
For a year past the Swedish Christians have been 
working and sacrificing to this end. The result is 
a tasteful building, seated with opera-chairs and 
lighted with electricity. An attractive church 
parlor flanked by pastor’s stady and vestibule are 
in front of the auditorium and connect with it. 
The total cost has been $4,500. The dedicatory ex- 
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Celebrated for its great leavening 
strength and healthfulness. Assures the 
food against alum and all forms of adul- 
teration common to the cheap brands 
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ercises include special services from March 27 to 
April 4, in which Rev. G. D. Hall, the first pastor, 
and Rev. Messrs. C. C. Collins and C. J. Larsen 
have prominent parts. Rev. Ludwig Akeson is the 
present pastor. 

BOUND BROOK celebrated its 2ist anniversary 
March 21 with appropriate services. The pastor, 
Rev. J. 0. Jones, read a historical sketch. The 
church has had five pastors and now has a member- 
ship of 256. The sum of $1,225 was subscribed at 
the anniversary as a birthday offering to the church, 
to be expended in renovating the building. A pleas- 
ing teature of the evening service was the presence 
of the pastors and people of the sister churches in 
the town. 

THE SOUTH 
Kentucky 

CoRBIN.—Rey. C. W. Greene began work two 
years ago. Since then the membership has grown 
and the life has been strengthened, At present a 
helpful revival is in progress. The pastor preaches 
also at Rockhold and two out-stations. 


THE INTERIOR 
Ohio 

COLUMBUS.—Lastwood receives Rev. J. C. Jack 
on, Jr., D. D., a8 its pastor with great enthusiasm. 
He has supplied the pulpit since last October, and 
was formally installed March 16 by a council repre- 
senting most of the churches of Central Ohio Con- 
ference. By invitation of the church, its two for- 
mer pastors, Rev. I. W. Metcalf of Cleveland and 
Rev. R. 8. Lindsay of Geneva, took part in the ex- 
ercises, A letter was also read from Rey. F. W. 
Guarsaulus, who for nearly a year was pastor of the 
mission from which the church was afterward or- 
ganized. The church occupies a fine location in 
the growing eastern part of the city. During Mr. 
Lindsay’s pastorate it dedicated the 8. 8. rooms in 
a building which, when completed, will cost about 
$40,000. The church is united and vigorous, and 
large congregations have greeted the new pastor 
from the first. 

MeEpDINA,—Northern Ohio gives up with reluctance 
Rey. J. R. Nichols to First Church, Marietta. He 
has served in his old pastorate with conspicuous 
success for six years, and the church unanimously 
refused to accept his resignation. But because 
of the important interests of Congregationalism 
in Southern Ohio it yielded later. Mr. Nichols 
preached his farewell sermon March 14, and re- 
ceived 18 new members, nine on confession. Dur 
ing his fruitful pastorate the church received 228 
members, 138 on confession. 


Burron.—The pastor, Rev. E. O. Mead, is making 
special efforts during the Lenten season and the 
spiritual life is deepening. For three months the 
interest and attendance at prayer meeting have 
been gaining, and the attendance at C. E. meetings 
has recently doubled and 10 new members have 
beep received, The last fiscal year closed with all 
bills paid and more money was given to missions 
than ever. 

PAINESVILLE.—The council called relative to the 
resignation of Rev, P. W. Sinks passed resolutions 
appreciative of his work in the pulpit, as pastor 
and as citizen, His pastorate of over nine years 
was the longest the church ever had. The Sunday 
evening service, March 21, was a farewell occasion, 
Methodists, Baptists and Disciples uniting. 

CANFIELD has in the last two years been well 
sustained and is a spiritual power in the viliage. 
Rev. W. Tf. McConnell, the pastor, supplements his 
small salary with the income of a jewelry repair 
shop, in which he works 81x days a week. 

SHANDON.—At a recent Communion eight persons 
were received on coafession. The Young People’s 
Society bas increased in interest and numbers. 
The resignation of Rey. Frank Foster goes into 
effect April 1, after a pastorate of a little over four 
years. 

CHESTER.— The Congregational, Disciple, Baptist 
and Free Baptist churches have united in a series 
of union meetings with good results and additions. 


Illinois 
For other Chicago news see page 450.) 

CHEBANSE, Rey. J. H. Simons, pastor, has en 
joyed seven weeks of special meetings held by the 
Methodists nearly six weeks, the Congregationalisis 
uniting with them. Then Evangelist Wyckoff spent 
a week with the Congregational chuich. Altogether 
there were more than 60 conversions. Sixteen have 
already united with the church. 

CHIcaAGO.—Ravenswood. Rev. Charles H. Keays, 
the pastor, died last Monday morning at about six 
o'clock, after a short illness with malignant typhoid 
fever. Mr. Keays has beén in this pastorate since 
1890, and was ordained in 1882. His former pastor- 
ates were Oskalooga, Llo., and Grand Haven, Mich. 
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ELMWoop.—Rev. H. F. Sayles has assisted the 
pastor, Rev. A. Miles, in services continued seven 
weeks, with large results. The 26 who have already 
united with the church are mostly men. Meetings 
at noon in the coal mines resulted in the conversion 
of the miners. 

Huntley has been assisted for two weeks by Evan- 
gelist J. D. Wyckoff, with at least 20 conversions, 

Indiana 

MICHIGAN CiTy.—First bas had a quiet interest 
through the winter. At the March communion 
nine persons were received to membership on con- 
fession, making a total of 104 during the three 
years’ pastorate of Rev. W.C. Gordon, The Young 
Men’s Club of about 50 members has charge of the 
Sunday evening services and Jast fall purchased a 
fine stereopticon. A young people’s Bible class has 
been established recently and the Sunday school is 
in a flourishing condition. 

The Welsh Congregational work in Indiana con- 
sists of two recently organized churches, one at 
Elwood, the other at Gas City. At Elwood there is 
a goed building, erected last year, and a flourishing 
Sunday school, ministered to by Rev. Richard Pow- 
ell. At Gas City a church has been organized, but 
no building has been erected. Rev. M. Hussey is 
pastor. The attempt has been made to unite the 
Welsh Baptists and Congregationalists in the 
church, but the matter is not as yet entirely set- 
tled. 

Michigan 

DetrRoir.—Virst. Dr, Nehemiah Boynton has un- 
dertaken to conduct the weekly study of the 8.58. 
lessons at the close of the Wednesday evening 
prayer meeting. Many besides teachers will enjoy 
these hours of study. 

GRAND Rapips.—£ast has‘ just closed a success- 
ful series of meetings, Evangelist Joel Martin as- 
sisting. The interest has been deep and conver- 
sions are resulting. Mr. Martin begins work with 
Smith Memorial Church shortly. 

HART.—The pastor, with the aid of Rev. E. J. 
Burgess, recently gave a stereopticon lecture on 
Olivet College with over 100 views. The church is 
indebted to the community for its fine equipment 
of electric lights. 

Port Huron.—Ross Memorial. The church and 
society at a special meeting, March 24, unanimously 
refused to accept Rev. B. F. Brundage’s resignation, 
and also voted him a period of rest. 

Wayland has just dedicated a new modern edifice. 

Wisconsin 

Mapison.— First has recently, by a special effort, 
raised over $4,000 to pay floating and other indebt- 
edness. It has also during the past year raised 
about $1,000 for Pilgrim Chapel. 

SPARTA has been helped by a remarkably suc 
cessful evangelistic effort, Evangelist A. M. Hills 
assisting. Dr, William Crawford, the pastor, con- 
siders the resulting ingathering the largest single 
addition which ever occurred in his ministry, 

ALDERLY.—Mr. 8. G. Ruegg, the pastor, is en- 
couraged by having more men than women in the 
regular congregations, The pastor was surprised 
recently by the donation of the proceeds of a social 
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and supper by the C. E. Society and forwarded a 
share to the W. H. M.8. as a thank offering. 
PLATTEVILLE.—Mr. R. C. Bennett was recently 
ordained. He has been an officer of the church for 
over 10 years and has been specially devoted to the 
varied lines of Christian effort, frequently conduct- 
ing services for the adjacent mission enterprises 
and for one of the city churches. For a year past 
he has been a licentiate of the Beloit convention, 
ministering to five points in the region of Platte- 
ville. He now devotes himself exclusively to the 
ministry and becomes the pastor of the mission 


Continued on page 468, 





Hood's is. the Finest 


Spring Medicine — Tonic, Ap- 
petizer, Strength Builder 





it Makes You Eat, Sleep, Work and 
Happy. 





‘‘We think Hood’s Sarsaparilla is the 
finest Spring and family medicine. I had 
been bothered with headache while at my 
work, many a time having to go home, 
and loss of sleep, tired all the time, and 
getting up in the morning weak. I decided 
to take Hood’s Sarsaparilla and felt better 
after three doses I kept on taking it, and 
now I can go into the quarry and do a day’s 
work and come home feeling well and 
always hungry. We have also been giving 
Hood's Sarsaparilla to our youngest child, 
who was weak, languid and losing flesh. 
We could soon see a marked change. He 
ate better, slept well, and in a little while 
was like a new boy. He has continued to 
improve, and today is lively as a cricket, 
and the neighbors say he can talk more 
than any man around the place.’’ Ti0MAs 
Wuirk, Park Qaarries, Freedom, Pa. 

N. B. Be sure to get Hood’s because 


Hood’s r iiaie 


Is the bes.—in fact the One True Blood Puri- 
fier. Sold by all druggists. Get only Hood’s. 





’ H cure liver ills; easy to take, 
Hood Ss Pills easy to Operate, -25 cents. 








tad economy. 








$38.00 


Visu carentem magna pars veri latet, said 
Seneca They that are dim of sight see truth by halves. 
Some purchasers see only piice; they are blind to quality. 
Some see only beauty; they are blind to price. Hither is 


We try and build beauty on the foundation of low coat. 
A good example is this Sideboard. Look at the $60 Side- 
boards in al] other furniture stores in this city. Pick the 
very finest at $60. Then compare it with this at $38 


Glance at the details. Notice the very grace- 
ful framing of the base, with its serpentine 
curves. 
board. The trimmings are of pierced brass. 
The sides have the fashionable oblong pane)- 
ing. There is a triple-partitioned lined drawer 
for small silver. 


There are three shelves above the 


The wood is a special selection of the lightest grain of 
White Oak, with a golden finish and high polish. The 
price of $38 for such a Sideboard is almost sensational. 





PAINE FURNITURE CO.., 


48 CANAL STREET, BOSTON. 
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THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK 

In the world of trade unfavorable factors 
have of late rather predominated. The move- 
ment of merchandise is disappointing and 
prices received therefor are not satisfactory. 
Merchants say that if prices for commodities 
were a little higher, allowing of a greater 
margin of profit, there would be less reason 
to complain. 

The apathy of general trade is evidenced by 
the extremely light supply of mercantile 
paper oa the money market, and note brokers 
have rarely had so little todo. Reports from 
nearly all sections indicate that collections 
continue slow. The supply of funds is very 
much in excess of the demand and monetary 
rates have lost none of their easy tendency. 

The most important event in the business 
life of the country during the past ten days 
has been the Supreme Court decision in the 
trans-Missouri case. This decision upholds 
the Sherman anti-trust law and declares pool- 
ing and traffic associations by the railroads 
illegal and in restraint of trade. The decision 
came as @ great surprise and resulted in a 
pretty severe shakedown in the stock market, 

The hope of the railroads is that the case 
of the J »int Traftic Association will be ad- 
vanced on the Supreme Court calendar, and 
tbat when all the facts are known the trans- 
Missouri decision will be reversed. In the 
writer’s opinion the interstate commerce law 
should be amended so as to allow the rail- 
roads to poo] their freight. It has been fully 
demonstrated that business interests, the trav- 
eling public and investors are better served 
when the roads maintain rates by traffic asso- 
ciations than when they are engaged in cut- 
ting each other’s throats in a regular “ Kil- 
kenny: cat-fight ’ scramble for business. 

The activity in wool continues and pur- 
chases of woolens are large in anticipation of 
the tariff. Cotton goods show no improve- 
ment either in movement or price. Iron and 
steel are inclined to be sluggish and quoted 
prices are easier. Copper is also shaded a 
trifle because of light demand. The outlook 
for general trade and also for Wall Street 
speculation is a more or less lengthy dull 
period, or until the tariff discussions are out 


of the way. 
Parana at SAE OE 


EDUOATION 

—— The Antigone of Sophocles was given 
by the students of Drury College in Baldwin’s 
Theater, Springfield, Mo., March 19, and so 
great was the demand for seats that it was re- 
peated the next afternoon. The play was 
given in English, each player translating his 
own part. The chorus part was given in 
Bartholomew’s translation and Mendelssohn’s 
composition. The translation by the students 
was strikingly well done, and the rendering 
upon the stage was impressive. Drury College 
is the first institution west of the Mississippi 
to render the whole of a Greek play, and the 
event has attracted greatattention, Prof. F.A. 
Hall, at the head of the Greek department, 
is to be highly commended for the enterprise 
and thoroughness with which the plan has 
been carried through. 

— The following statistics are significant. 
They refer to the year 1895-96, were compiled 
by Professor Schwat of Yale, and have value 
net only as comparisons between our two 
largest universities, but also as evidence con- 
cerning the choice of studies under the “ elect- 
ive’? system. They record the number of 
hours of instruction given each week in the 
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DEFAULTED AND OTHERWISE, 
Bought for Cash 


CHAS. E. GIBSON, 45 Milk St., Boston. 
sy oN Municipal Warrants S2y° much better, 
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rite for details. Rosr. ES STRAHORN & 
Co., Equitable Building, Boston. 
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various studies, and are derived by multiply- 

ing the number of class exercises per week by 

the number of students taking the exercise: 
Yale. Harvard. 






Subject. Hours. Hours. 
SS POE 2,016 
European languages.. 5,251 
Political science..... a 2,248 
i intenaressree ‘ 3,903 
Gia cddababde<onsekbacatvexees 3,316 
Mathematies.. a 1,013 
Philosophy........ ee 2 1,402 
Natural sciences. ; 2,356 

48 


_— val literature. 
ERS PSE 
Military science... 
Physical cultare... 


PE TELARL As Saks boktbescccnescahasencd 35 23,179 


OUR ARMENIAN ORPHANS’ FUND 


Amount received during the week ending 
Tuesday noon and acknowledged in detail by 


Se ee rte 869.89 
Previously acknowledged.............0eececeeees 23,768.29 
TEs ans ivecernhthenccsnons shasinsneanacestnsesed os $23,838.18 





For coughs, asthma and throat disorders“ Brown’s 
Bronchial Troches’’ are an effectual remedy. Sold 
only in boxes. 


A POSITIVE SPECIFIC FoR CovuaHs.—Thousands 
bless the day, and remember with grateful feelings, 
the first time they heard of Adamson’s Botanic 
Cough Balsam. It does cure, and isa positive specific 
for coughs, bronchitis, asthma and all throat and 
lung troubles. Sold by all druggists. 
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“IT LOOKS LIKE 


She had it cleansed and dyed and it’ 


A NEW DRESS!” 


s as good as new—hundreds have done 


it—you can do the same by sending that 





old dress and those remnants to 


Lewando’s 


Famous for nearly 70 years as the lead- 
ing Dyeing and Cleansing Establish- 
ment in America. Anything may be 
dyed or cleansed: Laces, dresses, men’s 
and boys’ suits and remnants of all 
kinds, curtains, portieres, blankets, rugs, 
carpets, feathers, gloves, table-covers, 
furs, clothing of all kinds and all 
materials, and to all is given that 


careful attention that has made our business a success. 


Biankets and Lace Curtains Cleansed for 75c. per pair. Look like new. 


Ss, F Dyers, French Cl , 
LEWANDO S, ancy re. ere 


17 Temple PI., or 284 Boylston St., 
ESTABLISHED 1829. 


Bundles by Mail or Express. 


yvyYYyYYeYe 


Boston, and 479 5th Ave., New York. 
LARGEST IN AMERICA. 


Book of Us ful Information for Stamp. 











Guaranty [rust Co: 
of New York. 


Mutual Life Building, 

65 CEDAR STREET, N. Y. 
CAPITAL, “> s - = $2,000,000 
SURPLUS, - - «+ «= «+ $2.000.000 

ACTS AS TRUSTEE FOR CORPORATIONS, 
FIRMS AND INDIVIDUALS, AS GUARDIAN, 
EXECUTOR, AND ADMINISTRATOR, TAKES 
ENTIRE CHARGE OF REAL AND PER- 
SONAL ESTATES. 

INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 
subject to check or on certificate. 

WALTER G. OAKMAN, President. 

ADRIAN ISELIN, Jr., Vice-President. 

GEORGE R. TURNBULL, 2d Vice-President. 

HENRY A. MURRAY, Treas. and Sec. 

J. NELSON BORLAND, Assist. Treas. and Sec. 

DIRECTORS. 

Samuel D. Babcock, Charles R. Henderson, 

George F, Baker, Adrian Iselin, Jr., 

George 8. Bowdoin, Avgistus D. Juilliard, 

August Belmont, James N. Jarvie, 

Frederic Cromwell, Richard A, McCurdy, 

Walter R Gillette, Alexander E, Orr, 

Robert Goelet, Walter G. Oakman, 

G. G. Haven, Henry H. Rogers, 

Oliver Harriman, H. McK. Twombly, 

R. Somers Hayes, Frederick W. Vanderbilt, 

William C. Whitney. 


HOME INSURANCE GOMPANY 


OFFICE: NO. 119 BROADWAY. 


Eighty-Seventh Semi-Annual Statement, Jan., 1897. 
SUMMARY OF ASSETS. 








Cagh im Banks.....cccccccccccccecccccces soveces 306, 032.86 
Real Estate....... 1 748,857.41 
United States Stoc edeaces l 497,762.50 
State Bonds. ......cccccecs ipesonveennwountess 25,000.00 
City BOnds.........cccecsecccccesecccseveccvess 82), yy 


Rail Road Bonds........ccccccccccccccccccses ars 495. 
Water Bonds. ....cccsscccccssoes ovsene 





Gas Stocks and Bonds.. ° 115. 5. 
Rail Road Stocks......... Satenukenatednes 2,476,595.00 
DMN ONIN wb dn kcsscnesuccccecessosececccseces 311,500.00 
Trust Co, StOCKS.......ccccrccescceccceseresers 85,150.00 

Bonds and Mortgages, teing Ist lien on Keal 
BORREGO. ccccccscccccccdsscecessccccas os 423,786.71 
Loans ou Stocks, payable on dems and. an 143,100.00 

Premiums uncollected and in h ands of 
Agents. 602,866.76 
Interest due and accrued on Ist ‘January, 1897 55,678.34 
#10,362,224.39 

LIABILITIES. 

Cash Capital. .#:3,000,000.00 
Rese ve Pre mium Fune 14.280,827.00 
725,128.68 


Reserve for Unpaid Loss ses and Claims, é 
Net Surplus.. ona 2,346,268.71 
 @10,362, 224.39 


D. A. HEALD, President. 
a WASHBURN. pice President 
» BIGELOW,? Ser 
qT GREENE, 5§ 
H. J. FERRIS, A. M. BURTIS, Ass’¢ Secretartes 


rretaries. 





NEw York, January 12, 897. 
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stations where his work has already been greatly 
blessed. 
THE WEST 
Missouri 

Sr. Lovuis.—Compton Hill, A check-100m has 
been provided to accommodate wheelmen.— 
Union, Rev. S. T. McKinney of the Mcody Insti- 
tute, Chicago, has begun work in this Cifficult field. 
A reception was tendered him by the church March 
26 ——The fellowship committee of Congregational 
and Christian ministers met March 22 and arranged 
fora second meeting of ministerial and Jay repre- 
sentatives of the two denominations at Central 
Church April 19. It was suggested that a union 
theological seminary be established in St. Louis. 
The idea met with favor and will doubtless be fur- 
ther discussed. 

Minnesota 

Do.uts#.—VPilgrim a few months ago cleared its 
floating indebtedness and is now in excellent finan- 
cial condition.— Morley is enjoying its new house 
of worship, but on account of financial conditions 
has feared that it would lose its present pastor. 
The people have rallied nobly and are hoping for 
better times. Rev. W. W. Newell bas signified his 
willingness to preach for the present in Plymouth 
Church, which is pastorless, caring for both flocks. 
The removal of many families, with the fa+t that 
many of the shops remain closed, bas caused Piym 
outh to abandon preaching services for several 
months, although keeping up the 8. 8., C. E. and 
prayer meeting services.—A/ayflower has been 
pastoriess for two or three months and feels the 
hard times, which have caused many of the manu- 
facturing enterprises to close. It hopes to secure a 
pastor soon. 

CLARISSA AND BERTHA are planning to unite 
under one pastor and are endeavoring to secure 
Rey. E. N. Ruddock. Clarissa has built a meeting 
house during the past year and the Bertha church, 
long practically extinct, has been revived and is 
preparing to build. 

FERTILE.—Mr; A. E, Barnes of the Moody Insti- 
tute closes his work after two years’ service. Hard 
times have weakened the church. The prospeetive 
division of Polk County renders the town a probable 
county seat, in which case growth will follow. 

BRAINERD.— First is without a pastor.—Second. 
Rev. M. B. Bird has been invited to remain another 
year. The church has progressed during his pas 
torate and is planning to build a new edifice and to 
convert the old one into a parsonage, 

PILLSBURY AND SWANVILLE.—The work has 
greatly revived at Swanville and a subscription has 
been secured for the pastor’s support. There is 
also a spiritual awakening. 


Nebraska 

LINCOLN.—Temperance day was observed in all 
the churches March 21. At First Church, in the 
evening, the Men’s Club and the Y. P. 8S. C. E, 
united in the interests of temperance and good cit- 
izenabip. A special musical pregram was carried 
out with addresses by two well-known lawyers of 
the congregation. A temperance symposium at 
Vine Street attracted an unusual'y large congrega- 
tion, 

CRAWFORD.—Since Mrs. Caswell’s visit last No- 
vember there has been an active interest in H. M 
work, and the Homeland Club then organized has 
been helpful, Though the church membership is 
small, through self-derial and special effort about 
$55 have been raised. The pastor, Rev, H. V. 
Rominger, will preach at an out-station in the 
vicinity of Crow Butte. 

PETERSBURG.—The house in which the pastor, 
Rev. Thomas Griffiths, rooms was struck by light- 
ning, and he narrowly escaped death, He received 
a serious shoek, and as scon as he could rouse bim- 
self found the clothing in his room oa fire. Only 
his energy and presence of mind availed to save 
his life. 

HOLDREGE.—During the nearly five years’ pastor 
ate of Rev. V. F, Clark, 70 persons have become 
members and $260 have been paid on the church 
debt. Mr. Clark has been widely influential in this 
region, having been c’erk of the Republican Valley 
Association and a trustee of Franklin Academy. 

SYRACUSE has been engaged in a debt raising 
campaign. The payments on the parsonage are 
now nearly completed, and the church expects soon 
to celebrate its entire deliverance. Rev. E. V. 
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Gardner is pastor. Lincoln Association will meet 
with this church in May. 

GRAND ISLAND.—The pastor, Rev. H. M. Evans, 
has been preparing his people by special sermons 
and visitations for evangelistic meetings, which are 
now under way. Later he will be assisted by Rev. 
J. ¥F. Bacon of Neligh. 

Davip CiTy.—Special evangelistic services, in- 
terrupted by the illness of the pastor’s wife, will be 
renewed, Rev. W. A. Schwimley being assisted by 
Rev. Messrs. W. A. Davies of Linwood and C. J. 
Sage of Rising City. 

North Dakota 

PORTLAND.—The revival services conducted by 
Rev. N. P. McQuarrie have resulted in about 40 con- 
versions. The church has been quickened and 
the membership will be substantially increased. 

South Dakota 

Hupson,—Rey. E. W. Jenney has just closed a 
series of excellent meetings and several of the con- 
verts will become members. The church had been 
working earnestly previous to his coming, nearly 
every one in the community having been inter- 
viewed as to his spiritual life. 

Miss E. K. Henry has held four weeks of special 
meetings at Waubay with good results.—— Het- 
land, which has struggled along without an edifice, 
is planning to build a $1,000 chapel.—Congrega- 
tionalists and Methodists are holding union meet 
iugs at El« Point. 

PACIFIC COAST 
California 

SANTA CRUZ.- The pastor, Rev. J. G. Taylor, ad 
dressed the local post of Volunteers of America at 
its firat anniversary. It was a donation party, 
and the members of the Chinese mission attended 
in a body and contribute’ generously. Miss Abbie 
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Pinks, finest double bedding. sortsin mixtures, 
rte new sorts, finest dout ple varieties mixed, 
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publishing house. 
-opular Literary Success, The Columbian this spriug, and so 
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kind of seed in separate packages, which we 


, shall send FREE, solely to introduce our gazine. Here are the 
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The Best Displiy in Boston ! 
Trimmed Hats. 
Second Floor. 
Lixclusive Designs / 


Colors and Materials ! | 


Untrimmed Hats. 


Street Floor. 
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| Flowers, Ornaments, Etc. | 
First and Second Floors. 

| Fine Flowers, Straw Braids, 
Ostrich Feathers, Ribbons, | 

Laces and Ornaments ! 


Fadeless Roses. 
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WM. S. BUTLER & CO., 
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arigold, French striped, dwarf stocky plants, mixed, l0col. 


ool. Tacnepat. dwarf double rocket, very showy , hardy ,10col. 
Heol. Sweet Peas, large flowered, all newer shades, robust, 10col. 
20 col. Nasturtiums, flowers last until frost, full bloomers, 5col. 


Polonia. finest single mixed, profuse blooming, 30col. Portuiacas, single mixed, cherung gwar! Ou plants, 20col.. 


Zinnias, rich and showy, immense double flowers, 10col.Candytuft, free ‘flowering annuals, 


l5col. 


Sweet Al lyssum, ve “4 pretty for edgings, bright, 12 col. Drummond Phlox, grandiflora, The ted te nee 
Sweet Mignonette, Jarge flowers, supe rb scented, 2 col. Mornin, Glory, sturdy, well marked rich flower, 40col. 
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“999,999 geese Plants at prices that will 
sell them, Also Novelties in Hardy Vines and Climbers, 
Water Lilies (allcolors), Celery Plants, Asparagus, Roots, 
ete., ete. Send for my illustrated Catalogue before 
ordering else where. I have a reputation of thirty years 
backofme, ©, 8S. PRATT, Reading, Mass. 


BUY 


your paint from the manufacturer, 


‘*PFERINITE”’ 
COTTAGE COLORS 


are the best in the world and guaranteed. Most durable 
and beautiful. Send for sample card and price list to 
THE TAYLOR PAINT & OIL CO., 38 Burling Slip, N. Y. 








CHURCH REMODELING. 
THOMAS W. SILLOWAY, Church Arehitect, 
10 Park Square, Boston. 


Mr. Silloway’s long practice in building or remodeling 
over 400 church editices enables him to save and utilize 
all the valuable parts. and for a comparatively smal! 
outlay produce a building preferable to a new one of 
much greater cost. He proposes to continue the work 
of remodeling as a specialty, and tenders bis services to 
committees who would practice economy, and where 
the means are limited. 
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Williams, the captain, is a member of an Oakland 
church. 

Benicra.—The Helping Hand Society, established 
by the pastor, Rev. Samuel Weyler, is proving an 
effective auxiliary to church work. Its interesting 
discussions.on the topics of the day have attracted 
all classes of people, regardiess of denominations. 
Meetings are held monthly. ; 

FRESNO.—The C. E. Society is raising funds for 
individual communion cups. After years of tinan- 
cial depression this church is beginning to return 
money loaned by the C.C. B.8. It has also started 
a parsonage fund. 

BERKELEY.—First recently took its annual col- 
lection for home missions, which amounted to 
nearly $400. On the same day 25 persons were wel- 
comed to fellowship. 

Decoto has been presexted with a beautiful com- 
munion set by the C. E Society of Fourth Church, 
San Francisco.—Two lady evangelists, one a tal- 
ented musician, are holding special services at 
Grass Valley.— The C. E. Society of Scquel holds 
prayer meetings at the homes of those too infirm 
to attend church. 

Denominational statistics for 1896 show 209 
churches in the State, of which 77 are in Southern 
California, with a membership of 17,251, being a net 
gain of 543. The benevolences of 148 churches 
amounted to $49,502. One hundred and twenty- 
eight ministers are supplying 155 churches. 


Oregon 


CLACKAMAS.—Union services of Congregational- 
ists and Methodists, in which the pasiors have been 
assisted by Rev. R. A. Rowley of the 8.8. Society, 
have resulted inagreat spiriiual refreshing. Twen- 
ty-one persons have joined the Congregational 
church and the Methocists have shared in the har- 
vest. A delightful feature is the union in this work 
of persons long at enmity. 

Washington 

PorT ANGELES.—The labors of Evangelist D. H. 
Reid at this poiot have been richly blessed, the 
seven weeks’ meetings having 1ezulted in about 80 
conversions and 40 accessions to the Congregational 
church. Many Christians have also been led to a 
higher plane of life. 

CoLFAx, out of regard for the straitened condi- 
tion of the H. M.S., has decided to assume self- 
support, a difficult step at this time. [t has also 
voted to express its appreciation of the society’s 
fostering care. 

PLEASANT PRAIRIE.—An excellent fellowship 
meeting was held March 22, the subjects considered 
being The Country Church, Pare and Undefiled Re- 
ligion and Woman in the Church. 

TacoMA.—First. A bicycle club, including both 
sexes, has been organized for the purpose of hold- 
ing religious meetings in outlying towns during the 
summer, 


OTHER CHRISTIAN WORK 

Rev. Dr. David Gregg, with his w:fe, formerly of 
Park Street Church, Boston, sailed for Naples last 
Saturday. He expects to be absent about six 
mouths. He will visit Egypt and Palestine with 
the party organized by Dr. C. R. Blackall of Phila- 
delpbia The church of which he is pastor, the 
Lafayette Avenue, Brooklyn, received 103 persons 
to membership, 73 of them oa confession, the Sun- 
day previous to his departure. 


BIOGRAPHIOAL 
REV. HOMER N. DUNNING 

Mr. Dunning was born in Brookfield, Ct., in 1827, 
He graduated at Yale with high honors in 1848, and 
at the Union Taeological Seminary in 1852. His 
first pastorate, at Gioversville, N. Y., continued 
nearly thirteen years. He was the first pastor of 
that church. From 1866 to 1883 he was pastor of 
the church in South Norwalk, Ct., where he con- 
tinued to reside till his death last Saturday. He 
was recognized as a preacher of unusual ability, 
and supplied pulpits from time to time in Presby- 
terian churches in New York city and elsewhere, 
but his later years were mainly employed in literary 
work. He was a master of Greek, Hebrew and Ger- 
man, and made several translations of works in 
these languages into English, one of the moat noted 
being a poetical translation of the Book of Job. 
He wrote extensively for periodical literature. He 
leaves a widow and two daughters, the elder of 
whom is the wife of Rev. J B. Lawrence. He was 
the sole surviving son of bis mother, who is still in 
good health at the advanced age of ninety-three 
years. 
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Pittsburgh. 
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Pittsburgh. 
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Pittsburgh. 
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Chicago. 
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that the “best,” or the 
“standard,” in all lines com- 
mands a fair price. See list of 


which are the standard. They 
are the best. Avoid those brands 
said to be “just as good,” offered 
for “less money,’ and of “so 
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called White Lead. 
By using National Lead Co,.’s Pure White Lead Tinting Col 
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also cards showing pictures of twelve houses of different designs painted in 
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intending to paint. 
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The best Cod Liver Oil that fifty years of continued scientific research has pro- 
duced is Moller’s. It is zo¢ sold in bulk, but passes in a sealed and dated oval bot- 
tle direct from the manufacturer to the consumer ; adulteration is impossible. *It is a 
free from disagreeable taste and odor. Free pamphlets of Schieffelin & Co., N. Y. 
























EASTER DAY. 


The Congregationalist’s Service No. 10 is perfectly adapted for the use of 
churches proposing to hold an Easter service in which it is desired that the 
congregation should participate. This Service has been used very widely and 
has been a most pronounced success. 


100 copies, with music, 8 pp., 60 cents, postpaid. 
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THE BATTLE GROUND OF BIBLIOAL 
ORITIOISM. 

Many words are wasted in the diseussion of 
minor matters on which students of the Old 
Testament differ. The most important ques- 
tions are not those connected with the exact 
beginning and ending of documents used in 
the historical books, nor with the time when 
these documents were brought together. The 
question of the nature of inspiration is not 
the vital question. If we can understand 
what, in substance, the most advanced critics 
claim, and what their opponents contend 
against, we may hope to arrive at some sat- 
isfactory conclusions from the evidence which 
both parties offer to prove their positions. 
The main contentions are briefly set forth in 
a private letter from Dr. Behrends, whose 
statements will command the emphatic as- 
sent of many Biblical scholars. We take 
from this letter the following points. 


Authorship and date are subordinate ques- 
tions. Interpretation is still more unimpor- 
tant. The historical credibility ef the general 
narrative is the crucial problem, and that is 
more important than inspiration or any other 
theological doctrine. I take issue, emphatic 
and decisive, on these points: 

1. That the earliest writer in the Penta- 
teuch belongs to the ninth century B.C. 
This is demonstrably false. The fourteenth 
chapter of Genesis alone upsets that theory. 
No critic knows what to do with that chapter. 
Ewald confessed that it was pre-Mosaic, and 


.the Tell Amarna tablets indicate its ancient 


and historical character. Abraham is not a 
myth. That is critically assured. And that 
one fact makes havoc of the entire theory that 
the patriarchal history is legendary. Candid 
criticism must come more and more to recog: 
nize Genesis as historical in its great outlines. 

2. That Deuteronomy is the literary prod- 
uct of the seventh century B. C., to be located 
in the time of Josiah or of Manasseh. That 
contention I fight tooth and nail. 

3. That the Levitical legislation is exilic or 
post-exilic. That is the citadel of Graf, Reuss, 
Kuenen and Wellhausen, stoutly antagonized 
by Delitzsch, Dillman, Kittel, Strack and a 
host of others. Read what Ewald has to say 
about the Book of Origins in the first volume 
of his History of Israel. Ewald’s Book of 
Origins includes the Pentateuch document, 
and he insists that it belongs to the time of 
David and simply embodies the ritual legis- 
lation of the tabernacle. It is a good thing 
for the critics that Ewald is dead! He was 
wild in many of his judgments, as time has 
proved, but in this contention for an early 
date of the Pentateuch he was massive and 
convincing. 

These are the points which demand atten- 
tion. They are the Achilles’s heel of the de- 
structive theory. Briggs himself hammered 
them with vigor only fourteen years ago. 
And the mischief of the theory is that they 
make the entire recorded history a lie, so that 
even Hosea is coolly charged with not know- 
ing what he was talking about. No man ob- 
jects to the most searching criticism. Buta 
criticism which starts with the assumption 
that the documents are unhistorical and the 
product of deliberate invention and forgery 
is entitled to no other consideration than 
lightning denunciation. 


—_— 
WEEKLY REGISTER 
Calls 
ane SL omens John, Chicago, to Swedish Ch., Fite hburg, 
ept 
= wt Dwight P., to permanent pastorate at Creston, 
0. cece ept 8 
ane, | Victor F., Holdrege, Neb., to Livingston, Mon. 
ccept 
DAVIES, Arthur E , New Haven, Ct, to N. Mianus Ch. 
at ee en Ot Accepts. : 
EVANS, John E., recently of Henry, Il valle 
Rockefeller. Declines. oS ee 
GEER, Curtis M., First Ch., Danvers, Mass., to be pro- 
fessor of history and economics iu Bates College, 
Lewiston, Me. Accepts 
HARESNAP E, Wm., wah remain another year at Blue 


Rapids, Kan. Accepts. 
HENDERSON, John i. Anthony, Kan., to Averyville 
Ch., Peoria, Il. Z 
HERRICK, Edward P., general missionary, Tampa, 
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E-. he Palm Beach and West Paim Beach; also to 
Pre Ch,, Wassaic, N. Y. Declines. 

HURLBORT, Wallace, Beaverton, Ore., to Freewater. 

JONES C Carl 8., Kalamo, Mich., to Pinckney. 

KEMP, Geo. H., recently = May wood, IIL, declines call 
to Green St. C ‘h., Chica 

KEMP, Wm., C hic ago, to Aintgo, W vis. 

LADD, a E., Yale Divinity School, to Waterbury, Vt. 


MARGET TTS. Henry, late of Sturgeon Bay, Wis., to 
Tallman, N.Y. Accepts. 

ay dg my Newman, late of Puritan Ch., Scranton, 

to Randolph, N N.Y. Declines. 
MURR MAN, Adam, recently of Eureka, Kan., accepts 
all to Grand Junction, Col, 

PRE STON, Riley L. D., Canneasbers, Mich., accepts 
call to Bridgeport and Freeland, Mich. 

RADFORD, Walter, late of Eagle Grove, Io., to Custer, 


8S. D. 

TAGGART, Geo. A., Freewater, Ore., to Tualatin and 
Beaverton Accer Dts. 

WALLACE, Robt. W. & recently of United Ch., Newport, 
R. L, to Franklin St. Ch., Somerville, Mass. Accepts, 


to begin ages » 
WAY. Wm. H., Ogdensburg, N. Y., to Parishville. Ac- 


WYCKOFF, Edwin D., to Prescott, Ariz. Accepts. 
Ordinations and Installations 
JACKSON, J. C., Jr., D. D., i. Eastwood Ch., Columbus» 
O. Sermon, Rev. A’'exander Milne; other’ parts, Rev: 

Messrs. W. J. Turner, Washington Gladden, D. D.» 
I, W. Metcalf, R. 8. Lindsay, W. MacAfee, D. D. 
Resignations 
Te a Alex. 8., Wolverine and Rondo, Mich. 
BRAY, Spencer H., Chester, N. J.,to take effect May I. 
COOK MAN, Isaac, Roekefeiter, til. 
AVIS . M., We Ish Ch., 
EDWARDS, “Geo. ) Millington, rit — removed to 
Colche 
HARLOW, Reuben W., Verndale, Minn. ae present 
he will make his home at Park Rapids 
HOWKINS, C. B., Fitch Bay, me 
LARSEN, Carl Jy Montclair, N. 
PATTEN ‘ Arthur B., First Ch, Everett, Mass,, to take 
effect in June. 
UICK, Abram J., Union Ch,, Ludlow, Mass. 
RICHARDS, Jehiel S., First Ch., Deer Isle, Me., renews 
resignation 
SJOBERG, C. O., Perth Amboy, N. ¢ 
STANFOR D, Peter B., Garsiegn Memorial Ch., Boston, 
SWARTZ, Joel, Steubenville, O 
WALREK, John T., Douglas, Mich. +, withdraws resigna- 
tion 
pe Bg eg M., E. Troy and Lafayette, Wis., to take 
WILLIAMS, B. B., Guelph, Ont. 
Dismissicns 
CLARK, Victor F., Holdrege, Neb. mg as. 
HOLTON, Chas. 8., Eastport, Me. Mch 
SINKS, Perry W., First Ch., Painesville, o., March 18, 


Churches Organized 


GREENWICH, Ct., North Mianus, — Mch. 
NEEDY, Ore., German,8 Mch., 27 members 
Miscelianeous 
SHIPPERLY, Jas.,is neem ill at his home in Marga- 
ree, Cape Bret on. Many of our readers wil! join us 
in wishes for his speedy recovery and return to his 
field of labor 
STUART, Isambert B , was very pleasantly surprised, 
Mech. 18, | a reception at the vestry, Alstead, N. H. 
tendered by friends, who presented "him with sub: 
stantial tokens of their regard. 
TAYLOR, Edward, Binghamton, N. Y., will supply the 
os + Berkshire left vacant by the resignation of 
dee ough 
WOMEK. Perley P., has been called from Somersville, 
Ct., to supply at Williamstown, Vt. 














ELY’S CREAM BALM isa positivecure. 
Apply into the nostrils. Itis quickly absorbed. 50 
cents at Druggists or by mail ; samples 10c. by mail. 
ELY BROTHERS, 56 Warren St., New York City. 


BY’ 
SKIN 


There is no other treatment so pure, so safe, so 
eedy, for preserving, purifying, and beautifyin ng 

e skin, scalp, and hair, and eradicating every hu- 
aoe as warm baths w ith CuTICURA SOAP, and gen- 
tle anointings with CUTICURA (ointment). 


(ticura 


Issold throughout the world. Potrer PD. ms es Cc. 
Corp., Props., Boston. * “All Aboutthe Aboutthe Skin, Scalp, Hair,’’ free. 


EVERY HUMOR ** "srevncexic* =* 
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You think of Scott’s 
Emulsion as only for those 
who have consumption or 
who have inherited a tén- 
dency to it. Almost its 
greatest use is for those 
whose condition is so im- 
paired as not to be able to 
get the good they should out 
of their ordinary food. In 
nearly every case with these, 
Scott’s Emulsion of Cod- 
liver Oil brings back appetite, 
stimulates digestion, restores 
color and plumpness, and 
controls the diseases of thin- 
ness. Book about it, free, 


50 cts. and $1.00, at all druggists. 
SC [OTT & BOWNE, Chemists, New York 


Here’s®???22A. 
BRIGHT’S 


Hope! DISEASE 
————— DIABETES 
CAN BE CURED. 

SEND for History of Cures and all 
details, We invite inquiry as to 
what we have done and are doing. 
\ y We guarantee no misrepresentation. 
Investigation will compel belief. 
CONSULTATION FREE. 


D TompkineCo 


\ y) 1300 Broadway, New York ang 


ESTABLISHED 1890. 


W J. W. Corsin, | A.W. TOMPKINS, M.D. 
W. Gen’! Manager. | Consulting Physician. 


SSsSssssssssS 

















{Trade Mark Registered.) 





ME FREE. 
Watertown, N.Y. 


TREATED FREE 
commeny CURED with 

Vegetable Remedies. 
Have cured many thousand 
cases called hopeless. From 


first dose s = Sie rapidly disappear, and in ten days at 
least two-t rd. s of all symptoms are removed. 
of testimonials of miraculous cures sent FREE. 


T tment Free by mail. 
Days. a Green % Sens, Specialists, ATLANTA,GA 


Palestine 
in Pictures. 


396 Plates (8 in. x 10 in. each). 
(25 Parts, Colored Map with each Part.) 

This series of views by an American artist 
is the best ever published, and is indispensable 
to every Bible student. Two years ago we 
filled orders for 50000. Wr RECOMMEND THEM 
WITHOUT RESERVE. 


Price, postpaid, $2.50. 
THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 


1 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 











Tl | _ The committee appointed by 
1é the National Council to pre- 
pare a new Form of Admis- 
NEW sion have reported, and their 
rinted in convenient form 

Form of as an 8 pp. —— ag 
1OF the Congregationalist aflet 
Admission) stfies°"*"°* 


Form of Admission is now 
Sent, postpaid, for 3 cts.; 10 copies, 25cts.; 100 copies, $2.00 
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AOOESSIONS TO THE O8UROHES 


Conf. Tot Conf. Tot. 
CALIFORNIA MASSACHUSETTS 
Bakersfield, 3 3 Blackstone, —- 7 
Berkeley, First, 2 25 Boston, Jamaica 
North, 24 Plaip, 3 15 
Los Angeles, Central .¥ weieee. Moptowest, ll 13 
Ave. edfor nion, . 
West End, — 3 Shrewsbury, 3.4 
Needles. 3 3 Westboro, 3 ol 
Oakland, Fourth, ; 5 MICHIGAN 
"ilgrim 9 e: 
Pasadena, First, 3 4 Deep River, 25 33 
Perris, 11 15 Grand Blanc, — 6 
Redlands, 5 98 Grand Rapids, Bar- 
San Francisco, First, — 16 ker, 1) 12 
ourth, ; g East, 5 9 
Market St., 17 21 Plainfield, 20 20 
Park, | ae 1 I = $69 
n José, 6 6 Irvin = 
Bante Craz, 2 6 Middleville, 23 24 
Santa Rosa, — 3 Romeo, bas. 
Stockton, — 3 Three Vaks, 28 33 
Suisun 1 3 si 
Ventura, — 3 M MINNESOTA 
COLORADO inneapolis, Lowry 
’ ae 
Colorado Springs, St. Paul, Olivet, a | 
Second, 14 21 Worthington, 20 29 
Littleton, — 7 or 
CONNEOTIOUT Peace sciatica SN 
4 , J a 
hranford, First, 3 4 Kansas City, Olivet, 6 6 
East Woodstock, — 4 8. W. Tavervacle 6 8 
Gilead, 2 3 pierce Cit Kaa Her 
4 y, b 52 
Glastonbury, 3 St. Louis, Central, — 5 
Goshen, — 3 “Compton Hil, ' — 4 
eaceeree Windsor aa Immanuel, 4 
” ‘ 
Hebron 3 3 NEBRASKA 
Meriden, First, 42 48 Bertrand, Canyon 
New Britain, Beth- — View Branch, 8 
New Haven, Emman- 7 Calhoun, ll 12 
. = se 16 rene ow 6 8 
shelt emingford, — 3 
fe. eeaee 11 Pt Cpass, St. Mary’s | 
Torringford, 13 18 youn? ame 
Weston, 9 9 wor Tr H 
ILLINOIS i 
Aurora, First, 13 20 NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Bloomington, 5 6 Keene, Second, 6 8 
Chebanse, 10 16 Kingston, 7 10 
Chicago, Bethany, 5 5 Lancaster, 62 65 
California Ave., 20 25 Manchester, Firat, — 3 
Central Park, 7 9 Wilmot, Me 
Covenant 9 18 , 
Doremus, 3.5 wi oli ieee 2 2s 
Duncan Ave., 9 13 Port Leyden, 3 5 
Englewood, North, 6 15 Westmoreland, i id 
je , ; 13 OHIO 
inmanue 3 44; : 
Mayflower, 6 ll opens, Union, Hy } 
Maywood, 26 35 Chéster:’ ay: 
Mont Clare, 3 Modine. 9 18 
Park Manor, $ 8 Oberlin, First 5 14 
Pilgrim, 8 13 “gecond, —- 3 9 
Porter Mem., 5 13 gnhandon. 8 8 
Ravenswood, oe : 
Redeemer, 4 ll OKLAHOMA 
Sedgwick St., 7 7 Ledford, — 6 
South, 3 11 Turkey Creek 
South Chicago, 14 24 Weatherman School- 
Tabernacle, 8 8 house, - 1 
Union Park, 6 6 _— 
Washington Park, 2 7 OREGON 
Waveland Ave., 6 § Ashland, 9 14 
Evanston, Asbury Saver. 4 5 
ve. 2 5 Clackamas, 28 28 
Elmwood, 26 26 Eugene, 5 8 
Ivanhoe, 13 13 Forest Grove, 6 7 
Mound City, < 107 107 Hood River, River- 
Princeton, 8 9 side, 14 18 
Roberts, 2 8 Hubbard, 7 
INDIANA Bustionton, 8 tf 
Elkhart, First, 3 3 Lexington, ; 18 18 
Riverside, — 10 Lovella, 44 44 
Fairmount, 2 5 Needy, German, — 27 
Indianapolis, Union, 10 10 Ontario, 22 2 
Southside, 3 4 Portland, First, 5 14 
Marion, ; 3’ 3 Hassalo St., 4 4 
Michigan City, First, 9 9%  MississippiAve., 7 7 
Terre Haute, Second, 23 23 Sunnyside, ll 14 
, Sherwood, 15 15 
Lows Spring Lake, ee 
Alvord 
AIVOFG, — (4 Weston, 15 15 
Charles City, — 12 wine i 
Davenport, Bethle- VERMONT 
hem, — 3 Bethel, +. 4 
Doon, 24 43 Essex Junction, 5 7 
Dubuque, First, 12 12 
Gem Point, 5 WASHINGTON 
Larchwood, — 9 Medical Lake, 10 it 
Manson, 9 10 Port Angeles, 60 60 
Rockford, 22 27 
Sibley, 6 7 WISCONSIN 
Strawberry Point, - 6 Clintonville, 23 
Washta, 40 41 Medical Lake Wo 
KANSAS suearine, - y 
Jetmore ae , Neenah, 6 14 
c ; N, Crandon — 9 
Kansas City Pilgrim, 25 25 1, r ¥ 5 
V . , “| Park Falls, - WS 
Velisville, 4 4 Platte, 4 
MAINE Spring Valley, - 5 
eee dol BL OTHER CHURCHES 
Calais, 8 8 Asbury Park,N.J., -— 16 
Houlton, — 5 Dickinson, N. D., acy 
Otisfield, — 4 Ottawa,‘an., First, 36 36 
Portland, Second, 3 6 Providence, R.1., Pil- 
S. Gardiner, 3 3 urim, - § lb 
Yarmouth, 2 3 Churches with less 
York, 3 than three, 35 «63 


Conf., 1,639; Tot., 2,412. 
Total Conf., since Jan. 1, 5,438; 7o'., 10,445. 





Marriages 


The charge for marriage notices is twenty-five cents. 


CAMERON—BALCH-—In Lunenburg, Vt., March 16, 
Rev. A. J, Cameron, pastor at Jamaica, and Miss 
A. W. Balch of Lunenburg.: 1 ame «62S CUR 

GREGORY—RAMSDELL-—In St. Louis, Mo., Feb. 25, by 
Rev. C. 8. Sargent, D. D., Rev. Lewis Gregory, pastor 
ot see First Ch., Lincoln, Neb., and Sarah L. Rams- 

ell, 





HKEALEY—LITTEL—In Bertrand, Neb., March Il, by 
Rev. C. H. Huestis, Rev. Frank D. Healey, pastor at 
Bertrand, and Mary A. Littel of Bertrand. 


WINDSOR--CARPENTER—In La Grange, Ill., March 
25, by Rev. J. H. Windsor, father of the groom, as- 


sisted by Rev. H. A. Bushnell, John E. Windzor and 
Eliza L. Carpenter, both of La Grange. ati 
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Deaths 


The charge for notices of deaths ts twenty fivecents. Each 
additional line ten cents, counting eight wordstoaline. The 
money should be sent with the notice. 





HODGDON-In Portsmouth, N. H., Sarah A., widow of 
Alexander Hodgdon, of Greenland, and daughter of 
the late Lieut. William Sparrowhawk Walker of 
Portsmouth, aged 80 yrs. 

LEGGETT—In W. New Brighton, Staten Island, N. Y., 
March 10, Theodora Augusta, aged 12 yrs; March 2), 
Fanny Wade, aged 22 yrs.,and on March 24 Adelaide 
Lispenard, aged 8 yrs., the beloved children of Rev. 
Theodore Augustus and Anna Dwight Leggett. 

MATHEWS-—In Newcastle, Me., March 7, Elizabeth, 
mother of the pastor, Rev. R. B. Mathews. 

MOEN—In Worcester, March 23, Maria Grant Moen, 
widow of Philip L. Moen, aged 73 yrs., 2 dys. 

PIERCE—In Brimfield, March 18, of pneumonia, Rev. 
Webster K. Pierce, pastor at Brimfield from 1874 
to 1884, aged 54 yrs. 

STONE-—In Brookline, March 22, James 8. Stone, aged 
80 yrs., 8 mos., 18 dys., for many geese a prominent 
member of the Shawmut Church, Boston. 


MRS. EMILY B. W. HILL 
Mrs. Hill was the oldest daughter of Capt. Francis 
and Nancy (Colton) Wheelock. She was born in Stur- 
bridge, July 21, 1816; and in Wilkinsonville, where for 
near = years her home has been, she died on the 
morning of Friday, March 19, at 7 o’clock, aged 80 
yearsand8 months. She was married to the late Hon. 
William R. Hill May 21, 1839, and united with the West 
Congregational Church, Grafton, in 1841, of which 
church she was a member until the day of her death. 
Mrs. Hill during many years of her life was an inva 
lid, and thereby incapacitated for many forms of 
Christian activity, but in spite of her physical infirmi- 
ties, and without any fulsome praise, it can be said of 
her that for the good works and almsdeeds which she 
did she secured a most enviable place in the affections 
and esteem of all who knew her. Her soul was full of 
the spirit of benevolence. In her death the cause of 
missions and Christian education lost an ardent friend 
and generous supporter. cetye | interested herself in 
every ee and worthy cause, she sought to stimulate 
a like interest in the hearts of others. To this fact, 
and not to her benevolence alone, is due the creation of 
many a life membership among her friends, both old 
and young, in our missionary societies, in whose be- 
half she hoped thereby to gain new friends and sup- 
porters. But as of her late lamented husband it was 
said that “his benefactions were not confined to the 
more public charities, but were rendered through 
many a private channel which he bimsetf in his sym- 
athy for the suffering sought out,” 80, too, could it as 
ruthfully be said of his now deceased widow. Her 
last act, not long before she died when burdened her- 
self with pain, was to send, in token of ber Christian 
sympathy, a gift to an aged man suffering from a 
broken limb. She knew the blessedness of giving, she 
now knows the blessedness of the promised reward 
and of those loving appreciative words of the Master, 
“Inasmuch as ye aid it unto oné of the least of these 
my. brethren, ye did it unto me.’ : 
wo children survive her—Miss Caroline W., who 
through the long period of her mother’s invalidism 
devotedly and unweariedly ministered to ber wants,and 
Mrs. Ellen A., wife of Albert L. Fisher of Fisherville. 
Also one granddaughter, Mrs. {Walter L. Mellen of 
Worcester, and two great gran¢ children, R. 





Too Tired to Sleep. 
Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 
The weariness from brain work and nervous €x- 
citement is the most enervating fatigue there is. 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate quiets the nerves and 
induces sleep, 


(MAKING 


and health making 
are included in the 
making of HIRES 
Rootbeer. The prepa- 
ration of this great tem- 
perance drink is an event 
of importance ina million 
well regulated homes. 


HIRES 


Rootbeer 


is full of good health. 
Invigorating, appetiz- 
ing, satisfying. Put 
some up to-day and 
have it ready to put 
down whenever you’re 
thirsty. 

Made only by The 
Charles E. Hires Co., 
Philadelphia, A pack- 
age makes 5 gallons. 
Sold everywhere. 








fj 
Originated by Dr. James (©, 
Jackson, founder of the Jack 
son Sanatorium, Trial box 25c. 
> Book with recipes 
Our Home Granula Co., FREE. 
ANS N.Y, 


DAN The Perfect Heaith Food 


One-Half Off. 


ihe price on Buggies, Carriages ee. 
and Harness. Highest quality. 
Fully guaranteed. Freight paid. 
I!!us, Buyers’ Gu‘ de mailed free. Sth year in business, 
MIAMI MPG. CO., Lol West 4th Street. CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


SviLLe, 
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The Waverley Bicycle for 1897 is 
the acme of bicycle construction. 
New and expensive ss of 


construction involved make the 
cost of building enormous, Hence 


the price is $100. 


The only bicycle 
with true bearings 


Last year the Waverley was as 
vood as any wheel in the market— 
better than most. Because new 
machinery was not needed for its 
continued construction, the price 
of the improved 1896 model has 
been reduced to $60—a saving of 
$25 to you. Catalogue Free. 

Indiana Bicycle Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
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Ba For 50 Years 
Genuine 


“I847 


orc ° 
Rogers Bros. 
Spoons, Forks, etc. 
have been in use and given 
entire satisfaction. The pre- 
fix 1847 on any spoon or 
fork, wherever bought, guar- 


antees its high quality. 


MeridenBritanniaCo. 
MERIDEN, Conn., 
208 Fifth Ave., New York Cit, 


Manufacturers of 
“Silver Plate thatWears.’ 


old t 





ding dealer 


Save Money. 
Make Home Attractive. 


CAMPBELL’S VARNISH STAINS 
make Old Furniture look 'ike new aud transform tt 
into beautiful imitations of choice woods finished with 
varnish Anybody can apply them. These are the 
original and only perfect Varnish Stains ever pro 
duced, If you cannot find them in your vicinity, write 
CARPENTER-MORTON CO., Boston, Mass., Man’f’s 
; KSTARLISHED 1836 
ISAAC RILEY, 

Successor to Baird & Riley, 
PLUMBER AND SANITARY ENCINEER, 
85 Joy St., Near Cambridge St, Boston. 
Telephone, Haymarket 294, 


Grand Nationa! Prize of 
16,600 francs at Paris 


()uina-Laroche 


Possesses in the highest degree the entire active 
properties of Peruvian Bark. Endorsed by the 
medical faculty as the best remedy for Fever 
and Ague, Malaria, Poorness of the Blood, 
General Debility and Wasting Diseases; In- 
creases the Appetite, Strengthens the Nerves 
and builds up the entire system. 
Paris: 22 Rue Drouot 
New York: E. FOUGERA & CO. 
26-30 N. William St. 
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a strong 
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Fortify 
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All luxuries the old provided, br 
4) But sometimes it is wise to buy 

The very best, and, rightly guided, 
Re) The little wife prefers, like mother, 


+) Pure Ivory Soap to any other. 
es 


; The bride’s new home may not supply «&l 





Copyright 1896, by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cin'ti. 
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The Cyclist’s Necessity. 


PONDS 
USED INTERNALLY 
AND EXTERNALLY. 


EXTRACT 


USE POND’S EXTRACT OINTMENT 


ror PILES. 


UNIVERSALLY USED AND REC- 
OMMENDED FOR CUTS, BURNS, 
BRUISES, COLDS, CATARRH, 
SORE THROAT, ALL PAIN, PILES 
AND INFLAMMATIONS. 


GENUINE IN OUR 
BOTTLES ONLY, BUFF 
WRAPPERS. SEE OUR 
NAME, POND’S EXTRACT 
coO., NEW YORK AND 
LONDON. 


Sent by mail on receipt of 50 cents. 











AGENTS 
WANTED 


The enormous demand for 
the Berliner Gramophone in 





.every nook and corner of the 


United States has made it 
necessary for us to call the at- 
tention of The Congregation- 
alist readers to the fact that we 
want responsible, wide-awake 
agents to represent us and sell 
our goods. Correspondence 


solicited. 





NATIONAL GRAMOPHONE CO., 
_ 872 Broadway, New York City. 


